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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1903. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the January meeting was read and approved ; 
and the usual monthly reports were presented. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, of Shirley, was elected a Resident 
Member ; and M. Auguste Moireau, of Paris, France, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

The President said : — 

Before proceeding to the Section of the day, it devolves on 
me to announce to the Society the death of one of its Resident 
and oldest members. His name, indeed, at the time of his 
death, stood seventeenth on our roll. James Elliot Cabot died 
at his house in Brookliue on the 16th of January, eight days 
after our last meeting. I shall presently call upon our associ- 
ate Charles Eliot Norton to speak, as is customary here on these 
occasions, of Mr. Cabot. For myself, I shall merely, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, refer to him in so far as he was 
identified with our Society. In the case of Mr. Cabot this was 
not much, — hardly more, indeed, than the usual mortuary in- 
scription indicative of birth and death. Mr. James Elliot Cabot 
was elected a member of the Society on the 8th of November, 
1877. Between 1882 and 1884 he performed what may, with 
sufficient accuracy, be described as his tour of duty as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Council. In June, 1880, 
he furnished for the Proceedings a memoir of his uncle, Hon. 
Thomas G. Cary, which is incorporated in the 18th volume 
of our first series, pp. 166-168. Chosen a member of the So- 
ciety in recognition of his standing in the community and the 
consideration in which he was held, Mr. Cabot was not closely 
identified with either historical investigation or historical writ- 
ing. His membership, therefore, was of the formal character ; 
and, indeed, at one period he intimated a desire to resign. 
Owing to the intervention of his brother-in-law, Colonel Henry 
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Lee, he decided not to do so; but I do not find his name 
recorded as having been present at any one of our meetings 
for many years past. I do not remember, indeed, ever to have 
seen him at our meetings, or, indeed, in the rooms of the 
building. 

I will now ask Professor Norton, who had many points of 
common interest with Mr. Cabot, — dating back to the first half 
of the last century, — to speak to the Society concerning him. 

As Mr. Norton was unfortunately prevented from attending 
the meeting, a general wish was expressed that he should be 
asked to speak at the next meeting. 

Mr. Franklin B. Sanborn read the following paper: — 

Papers relating to the Thompsons and Cogswells of New England 
(1658-61). 

As a new member whose name begins with S, I understand 
there is an opportunity to submit a communication this after- 
noon, and I take advantage of the privilege to offer for com- 
ment and elucidation two letters of rather pathetic interest, 
written in England in the early reign of Charles II., and 
relating to the Cogswells of Ipswich, ancestors of several 
distinguished families in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Among these are the Cogswells, Waldos, Emersons, Phil- 
lipses, and others needless to mention. 

It seems that John Cogswell, the emigrant ancestor of all 
these persons, was a prosperous woollen manufacturer in the 
West of England, who married at his native place (West- 
bury Leigh, Wilts) Elizabeth Thompson, whose father, Rev. 
William Thompson, was vicar of that parish, and her mother 
was his first wife, Phillis. The date of John Cogswell's 
birth was about 1592 ; his daughter Hannah was born at 
Westbury Leigh in 1624, and the whole family (eight chil- 
dren) except one daughter, came with their parents to New 
England, in the "Angel Gabriel" from Bristol in the sum- 
mer of 1635, when they were shipwrecked on the Maine 
coast. Hannah, at some date before 1651, married Cornelius 
Waldo, who was from the same part of England, and who 
had a brother, Thomas Waldo, once living in New Hamp- 
shire, and a witness there to two deeds of 1647, when the 
two brothers had probably been a year or two in the country. 
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In 1652 John Coggswell, Jr., in broken health, revisited Eng- 
land, and wrote back to his father these facts about the English 
Waldos : — 

"I have been with my brother Waldo's friends; his mother lives in 
Berwick (not far from Westbury) ; his uncle John is dead ; his brother 
Thomas is in Ireland, and his uncle Barrow is dead ; the rest are in 
health. I pray be earnest with my sister Waldo to be loving and ten- 
der with my three babes, for she knows not how soon hers may be left 
to the wide world." 

He died in 1653, on his voyage home, and was the cousin 
John (Cogswell), mentioned in my letters, not his father, who 
did not die till long after. Rev. Samuel Thompson, of Taun- 
ton, in Somerset, a Puritan minister, I take to have been a son 
of Rev. William Thompson, of Westbury, and the cousin of 
William Thompson, an early settler at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. And now to the letters. 

Letter of Rev. Samuel Thomsonn (?) op Taunton, Eng., March 27, 

O. S. 1660.1 

Dear Brother and Sister, — You either are angry with me, 
or have a jealousy of me ; on imaginary cause, I conceive, because 
I could not do impossibilities, — to send to you when I could not : 
therefore I had no letter from you this spring, and you would be 
jealous of my real performance of my promise to my cousin John 
concerning that child. I received a letter from you four years since, 
and another this time two years since ; and used all means possible to 
send to you, both by myself and others; took several journeys to find 
out how to send safely, and I could not. And those times I had cloth 
and serge ready to be sent ; but this you knew not, so I cannot blame 
you. 

And this time two years [1658] in your letter dated October 23 
[1657], which I received the end of March following, in which you 
ordered to have it sent by one Mr. John Payne, — I sent in by a special 
friend to London, to speak with the host of the Three Cups in Bread- 
street, and he could hear of none such young man as Mr. Payne ; and 
the ships went away (as I was informed) for New England, in three 
days after my letters came to me. I rode to Chewton to confer with 
my uncle [John] White about sending, and he knew not how. 

But to insist no longer on this, I have now sent you three karsyes 
[pieces of kerseymere] for that 12 pounds due to you, which come to 

i To his brother and sister in New England, namely, to John Cogswell, his 
brother-in-law, who married his sister. 
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14 pounds. I wish you may have them safe ; they are warranted to 
me for very good, and I had them from a very friend, namely, Mrs. 
Spratt, the minister's widow, who hath a good hand in clothing. One 
kersey is of a light gray ; the two others of a middle gray, and packed 
up and sent to one Mr. James Kay, a factor at Blacwell Hall, in 
London, to be sent to one Mr. Payne's in New England, for you. 
This direction is exact to my brother's son's letter to me, for your 
letter to him I saw not, and have been troubled at it ; for if the young 
man mistakes, this pack of kersye, though now at London, may fail also. 

I suppose you both, and all my cousins and their little ones are 
in health, though my cousin William Thomsonn writt not a word of 
it. My prayers are to God for your health, welfare and prosperity ; 
and though we are far remote and distant from each other, in regard 
to bodies, yet we have that privilege to meet at the throne of grace ; 
which privilege I desire we may improve, to God's glory, each other's 
and the churches' benefit. 

I hope my cousin John's children are with you, and that you are as 
father and mother to them. I was sorry to hear of the death of my 
cousin Esther. In that last letter of yours, of Oct. 23, 1657, you writ 
that you had sent me another letter enclosed in my uncle White's, by 
a Marlboro' man ; which letter neither he nor I received. 

My son Samuel had almost broken my heart in proving so wild and 
rude and dissolute ; but now he is again at school at Ilminster, where 
as yet he doeth well, and is almost fit for Oxford. 1 had designed him 
for a barrister-at-law ; but God knows what he will be. My daughter 
Mall is (I bless God) a religious and virtuous young woman, and 
hopefully answers my great costs in breeding of her. My daughter 
Martha died of the [small] pox two years since. Their good mother is 
with me, so hath been these six years, a continual damage and a great 
sorrow [?] l 

My dearest and most affectionate love and respects presents itself 
cordially to you, my loving brother and Bister, and my dear Mall's 
service to you, heartily remembering all our cousins by name. The 
God of all mercy vouchsafe you all suitable mercies to all your several 
respective wants and conditions, — to whom you are all known, though 
I, at such a distance, know not how it is with you. To God's gracious 
protection and blessings I humbly commend us, all ours, and the care 
of all his churches ; and ever remain, Brother and sister, 

Your most affectionate, ever loving and faithful brother, and remem- 
brancer at the throne of grace, 

Sam: Thomsonn. 

Tauntoh, March 27, 1661. 

1 This last phrase is crossed out in the original, but not so that it cannot be 
read ; only I am in doubt whether the last word is " sorrow " or *' scourge." In 
the postscript, the passage beginning " but privately " it also cancelled. 
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I thank you for your care of that child. I shall desire the continu- 
ance of your love and care to him ; but, privately, let him never have 
thoughts of returning. When I send again to you, God willing, I will 
send him a token. The Lord bless him ! 

Endorsed in another band, " Mr. Thompson, Leter." 

(In 1662 one John Payne was associated in a business with 
Captain Brian Pendleton, a merchant at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire.) 

In the same volume of Court Records, now at the State 

Library in Concord, New Hampshire, but at a long interval, 

is the original of the following letter, that partly explains the 

first one : — 

London, April, 1661. 

To his loving friend Mr. John Cogswell of Ipswich in New England 
pray deliver this with speed ! 

Mr. Cogswell, as a friend unknown I salute you. The cause of my 
writing to you at this time is, to let you understand that, about the 
latter end of April last I received three pieces of kersey from a "woman 
in Bush Lane, and a letter from one unknown to me, (but his name 
being Samuel Thomson of Taunton), wherein he desired me to direct 
this to you, and to direct it to Mr. Francis Raynes or Rane as I could ; 
and also about the beginning of March (1661 ?) I received two eleven 
shilling pieces of gold from one Mr. John White of Chewton, a man 
unknown to me, and a letter desiring me to lay it out in something, 
and send it to you. Since that time I never had any opportunity to 
send, unless by the way of Barbadoes, and that, I understand, is not 
always safe delivered. And so now, meeting with a gentleman and a 
near neighbor of yours, Mr. James Rawlins, 1 I have sent by him these 
three pieces of kersey, as aforesaid, and the two eleven shilling pieces 
of gold ; only I had received of Mr. Rawlins one pound, 3s. 8d. for the 
change ; and paid for — and letters, — viz. lod. — , and 5 letters ; and 
what other charge Mr. Rawlins lays out, he will give you an account, 
and you must allow it to him again. 

Not else, but leaving you to the protection of the Almighty, I rest 

Your unknown friend, 

James Kate. 

i Rawlins was an early settler at Dover, where William Thompson dwelt. 
He acknowledged the receipt of the kersey and the 22 shillings, which seem to 
have fetched in silver 23s. 8d. as above: "out of which I paid to Mr. James 
Kaye one pound threepence, — for bringing it to my chamber 6d. and from 
Bush Lane to his house, 1 pound, and for two letters 5d." I don't understand 
this calculation, and perhaps J. Cogswell did not, for he seems to hare put the 
matter in court, — hence the saving of the letters. 
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If you send any letter to me direct it to James Kaye, factor, in 
Blackwell Hall, living at the White Horse, at the back side of Thomas 
Apostle. Also I have received a letter from Mr. Thomson the min- 
ister, which I have sent you by Mr. Rawlins. And here enclosed is 
Mr. Rawlins' note for receipt of it ; and this is his second note, for he 
gave one in the letter I sent you by him. 

I found these letters in the County Court records of Norfolk 
(now Rockingham County) last September, and sent copies of 
them to Hon. Lucien Thompson, of Durham, New Hampshire, 
who is descended from one of the Dover Thompsons. He has 
given me no explanation of them ; but as they do not seem 
ever to have been published, and may clear up some doubtful 
points in family history, I submit them here. They are other- 
wise curious, as showing how tedious and uncertain was then 
the course of trade and messages between England and her 
colonies here. 

Access to recent publications concerning the families of 
John Cogswell, of Ipswich, and Deacon Samuel Haines, of 
Greenland, New Hampshire, with the depositions in the sin- 
gular lawsuit of Cogswell vs. Cogswell, in 1677, has cleared 
up this mystery. The letter of Rev. Samuel Thompson was 
addressed to John Cogswell, of Chebacco (now Essex), a parish 
of Ipswich, who had married Elizabeth Thompson, daughter 
of Rev. William Thompson, of Westbury Leigh, in Wiltshire, 
and emigrated from that parish in 1635 to New England. 
" That child " so mysteriously mentioned as not to return to 
England was William Thompson, son of Rev. Samuel, who 
had been sent from England to be brought up, out of harm's 
way, in Ipswich ; nor did he return until 1676, at which time 
he was twenty-seven years old, and his father, still living and 
in London, had gained the title of " Doctor Thompson." 
Probably some ecclesiastical record of him can be found in 
England, either among the Anglican clergy restored to their 
livings under King Charles, or in the list of Puritan doctors 
of divinity. " Cousin John " was the eldest son of John Cogs- 
well, Sr., who had died in 1658, on his voyage home from 
England to Ipswich ; and " Cousin Esther" was a daughter of 
the elder John, who died at the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Armitage, in Boston, in 1655. 

John Cogswell, Sr., the ancestor of innumerable descend- 
ants of the Brahmin and yeoman castes in New England, a 

11 
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prosperous woollen manufacturer near Westbury, had sold his 
mills and emigrated in 1634-35 ; induced, perhaps, by the 
religious security of Massachusetts, and the fine opening for a 
family of boys and girls, such as he then had. The vessel 
selected by him for his ocean voyage was the" Angel Gabriel," 
which had been built for Sir Walter Ralegh's unlucky expe- 
dition to Guiana, and, though nearly twenty years old, was 
large, strong, and stanch, and had on board 1,000 pounds 
worth, or more, of the Cogswell property. Its tonnage was 
2-tO, and its emigrant consort was the " James," in which 
Rev. Richard Mather came over. That founder of a learned 
and imperious family says in his Journal, between June 4 
and August 16, 1635, what follows concerning the ill-fated 
"Angel": — 

" We set sail June 4, from Bristol, five ships ; three bound for 
Newfoundland, and two for New England, viz. the ' Angel Gabriel of 
240 ton, and the ' James ' of 220 ton. The ' Angel ' is a strong ship, 
and well furnished witli 14 or 16 pieces of ordnance, and therefore our 
seumen desired her company; but yet she is slow in sailing, and there- 
fore we went sometimes with 3 sails less, than we might have done, 
that so we might not overgo her. July 4 we lost sight of her, sailing 
slowly behind us, and we never saw her again. August 14. This 
evening by moonlight about 10 o'clock, we came to anchor at the Isles 
of Shoals, and there slept sweetly till break of day. But Saturday, 
the loth, about break of day, the Lord sent forth a most terrible storm 
of rain and easterly wind, whereby we were in as much danger as ever 
people were : for we lost in that morning three great anchors and 
cables ; yet our gracious God did save us all alive. But the ' Angel 
Gabriel ' being then at anchor at Pemaquid, was burst in pieces and 
cast away in the storm ; and most of the cattle and other goods, with 
one seaman and 3 or 4 passengers, did also perish therein. But the 
'James ' and we that were therein, with our cattle and goods, were all 
preserved alive." 

So far Richard Mather. Now comes Deacon Haines, of a 
Bayside Farm at Greenland, which had belonged to Captain 
Francis Champernoon, and thus testifies (December 1, 1676) : 

" I lived with Master John Cogswell, Sen. in Old England about 
nine years, a servant with him, and came over along with him to New 
England, in the ship called the Angel Gabriel, and were present with 
him when my master Cogswell suffered shipwreck at Pemaquid, which 
was about 41 years ago the last August. When the ship were cast 
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away, I the said Haines do remember that there were saved then of my 
master's goods a good quantity of good household goods, both feather 
beds and bedding, and also a good quantity of brass and pewter, and, 
also several pieces of plate. Furthermore I do remember that my 
master had a Turkey worked carpet in old England, which he com- 
monly used to lay upon his parlor table ; and this carpet was put aboard 
and came safe ashore, to the best of my remembrance." 

Another servant, William Furber, afterwards of Dover, New 
Hampshire, also testified the same day, that he was in the 
shipwreck : — 

"And I do remember that there was saved several cask, both of 
dry goods and provisions, which were marked with Mr. Cogswell, Sen. 
mark ; and that there were saved a tent of his which he had set up at 
Pemaquid, and lived in it, with the goods he saved iu the wrack, And 
afterward Mr. Cogswell removed to Ipswich, and in the November 
after I came to Ipswich, and found Mr. Cogswell living there, and 
hired myself with him for one year. I do well remember that there 
were several feather beds, and I, together with Deacon Haines, as ser- 
vants, lay upon one of them." 

Next comes " that child " to bear his interesting testimony, 
which confirms the Taunton letter : — 

" William Thompson, aged about 28 years, testifieth that I lived 
with my uncle and aunt, Mr. John Cogswell, senior, of Ipswich, and 
Mrs. Cogswell, about 1 6 years ; and I did frequently see a Turkey 
work carpet which they had ; and I have heard them say it was theirs 
in Old England, and used to lie on their parlor table there, and that 
they brought it with them into this country when they came. And 
being this last winter (1676-77) in Old England, I heard my father, 
Doctor Samuel Thomson say that he did well remember that my uncle 
had a Turkey work carpet, which used to lie upon their parlor table in 
Old England, and took it away with them." 

This deposition is dated May 26, 1677, probably soon after 
he returned from England. If he was then twenty -eight, he 
was born in 1649, and probably came over as a child with his 
cousin John in 1653, and lived with his uncle until his death 
about 1669. The William Thompson mentioned in the Taun- 
ton letter was probably a cousin of Rev. Samuel, and lived in 
or near Dover, to which both Haines and Furber went from 
Ipswich. Haines was in Dover in 1647, but in November, 
1650, bought of Champernoon's agent a farm of ninety acres 
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on the Great Bay in Greenland, and from that date this 
former servant, now wealthy, lived and died in Portsmouth, of 
which Greenland was then a part. He joined with Brian Pen- 
dleton and Richard Cutt in petitioning that Portsmouth might 
be the name of the town (1653) ; was one of those Calvinists 
who invited and supported Rev. Joshua Moodey as pastor in 
1658, and was his first deacon, when the church organization 
was formed in 1671. In 1683, being then eighty years old, he 
was one of the many sued by Robert Mason as trespassers on 
his New Hampshire lands ; but was not ousted, and perhaps 
lived to see Mason worsted in his claims. 

Meantime the Cogswell family had not so well prospered. 
Young John Cogswell died much in debt, and his children seem 
to have been brought up, in part, by Hannah Cogswell, who had 
married Cornelius Waldo. By 1676 they had grown up, and 
one of them brought suit against his uncle William, for im- 
proper execution of the will of John Cogswell, Sr. The suit 
was protracted for years, and finally went against young John 
Cogswell's son. 1 

"My cousin William Thompson " named in the Taunton 
letter was the ancestor of the New Hampshire Thompsons of 
Dover and Durham, one of whom, Judge Bbenezer Thompson, 
physician by profession, was a leading patriot in the Revolu- 
tion, and grandfather of Benjamin Thompson, who endowed 
the New Hampshire Agricultural College, now on his farm at 
Durham, with nearly $500,000. Lucien Thompson, a great- 
grandson of Judge Thompson, is now a senator in New Hamp- 
shire ; his aunt, Miss Mary Thompson, was an unwearied 
antiquarian, and the author of a valuable book, " Landmarks in 
Ancient Dover," which gives the names and residences of 
many of the settlers along the Piscataqua River for a cen- 
tury after 1623. I am inclined to think, also, that Benja- 
min Thompson, Count Rumford, descended from James 
Thompson, was related to William Thompson, of Dover, and 

1 See the papers which are at the office of the Massachusetts Secretary of State 
in a volume (39) marked " Judicial, No. 2, 1658-1683." Tliey are very full, and 
should be published as illustrating several important points in the social economy 
of the Colony in the seventeenth- century. In the account of William Cogswell 
and his father, John, as executors of John, Jr., appears a charge of £19 for the 
board of William Thompson (" that child " ), and also a charge for "tokens," 
thus : " Paid to Mr. John Cogswell, Sen, a pair of tokens which John Cogswell 
Jr. received for him of Doctor Tomson, — £1.02." These were not the tokens 
mentioned in the Taunton letter, but earlier gifts, perhaps, for the exiled son. 
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his younger cousin, William Thompson, of old Ipswich. If so, 
he also was a cousin of the Emersons, Phillipses, etc., the de- 
scendants of the vicar of Westbury Leigh, in Wiltshire. 

It is singular that the discovery of the descent of Emerson 
from this clergyman introduces another clerical line in the 
Brahmin ancestry of the most Brahminical of New England men. 
Through Hannah Cogswell, who married Cornelius Waldo, a 
granddaughter of Rev. W. Thompson, and of unknown clerics 
tarther back, this descent appears ; and he was already known 
to be the descendant of four direct Emerson ancestors, all 
clergymen, and, through Elizabeth Bulkeley, who married 
Rev. Joseph Emerson (born in England), from another cleri- 
cal Emerson, and two clerical Bulkeleys, Rev. Peter, and his 
father, Rev. Dr. Edward Bulkeley, an Oxford scholar, as, no 
doubt, Rev. William Thompson was. By his grandfather 
Emerson sprung from another clerical line, the Moodys, and 
by his grandmother from the line of Rev. Daniel Bliss, whose 
parsonage still stands in Concord village, the oldest house 
there. It must have required all the gentile descent from the 
St. Johns and Plautagenets, and the Emersons of English 
Durham, and the more recent infusion of handsome and 
worldly Haskins blood, through his mother, the daughter of a 
Boston citizen, seaman, cooper, distiller and trainband cap- 
tain, to counterbalance this parsonical bias so completely as 
was done in the case of Waldo Emerson as I knew him. 

Hon. Lucien Thompson, of Durham, New Hampshire, writes 
me that there was once a Rev. Samuel Thompson at Kitteiy, 
Maine, " perhaps cousin of my ancestor, William Thompson, 
of Dover." Rev. B. S. Stackpole, the historian of Kittery, 
says he has seen this Taunton letter before, and thinks that 
the person addressed was either Rev. Francis Rayner, of 
Dover, or Francis Raynes, of York. But I have shown it to 
have been John Cogswell. What connection James Kay's 
" Mr. Francis Raynes or Rane " had with the consignment of 
"Kerseys," and silver or gold tokens for the lad, William, 
" that child," remains to be discovered. John Payne was a 
merchant at Portsmouth and Boston, and in 1673 Major Brian 
Pendleton bought of "John Paine, of Boston," seven hundred 
acres of land in Westerly, Rhode Island, on which James Pen- 
dleton settled soon after, and has many descendants in that 
region. This was probably the same Payne who was in Lon- 
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don in 1657-58, but could not be found by Rev. Samuel 
Thompson, nor by " the host of the Three Cups in Bread- 
street." 

The letter of John Cogswell, Jr., cited by me on page 78, 
has been printed many years, in the Historical and Genealog- 
ical Register, vol. xv. p. 177, but it may be here copied entire, 
as showing how easy it was under Puritan rule in Boston to 
die heavily in debt to persons in England and Massachusetts. 

London, this 30th of March, 1653. 

Most loving Father and Mother, — I having an opportunity 
could not but write to you to certify to you that I am, through God's 
goodness to me, safe arrived, and have had my health well, and my 
friends are in general well. My sister hath two children. I am as yet 
unmarried, and little hopes I have to marry here ; but I intend to make 
haste over to New England with some servants, as fast as I can. My 
condition is at present very low, and I am in great straits. The Lord 
in mercy help me ! 

Mr. Deane hath dealt kindly with me ; hath taken bond for £84 
here, and £100 in Boston. I pray, father, will you be assistant to my 
brother William, and both to my brother (Godfrey) Armitage in the 
payment of this £100? for I have written to my brother Armitage to 
pay it for me, because he lives in Boston. I have not yet agreed with 
my cousin Stevens, nor Mr. Goad. I owe them £53 besides interest. 

I pray, father, mother, and brother William, be careful of the little 
corn, cattle, goods, and my house and land, that it be not forfeited ; for 
I am iu a very low and sad condition here, and have nothing to pay my 
debts withal, nor to maintain my poor motherless children withal, but 
what is in your hands. I pray you have a fatherly and motherly care 
of my dear motherless babes, and at present fatherless. I have been 
with my brother Waldo's friends ; his mother lives in Berwick, his uncle 
John is dead, his brother Thomas is in Ireland, and his uncle Barrow 
is dead ; the rest are in health I pray be earnest with my sister Waldo 
to be loving and tender to my three babes, for she knows not how soon 
hers may be left to the wide world. I would have John and Edward 
go to school this summer. 

This on my knees craving your prayers to God for me in this my 
undertaking, that I may be brought safe to you again, — remembering 
my duty to you both, my love to my three children, also my brothers, 
sisters and cousins ; with my service to (Rev.) Mr. Rogers, my love to 
Goodman Lord, and my respects to all my friends; humbly craving all 
your prayers, I commit you to God. I rest your obedient son, very 
loving father and mother, and friends, and servant. This little I wrote 
in great haste. 

(Signed) John Cogswell. 
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He made his will, December 13, 1652, in England, making 
his brothers William Cogswell and G. Armitage executors. 
He died at sea, aged thirty. 

It was this John Cogswell's son John, born in 1650, who dis- 
puted the administration of his grandfather Cogswell's estate 
bj r his uncle William. It would seem that his father left him 
little but debts. 

Mr. William B. Weeden, of Providence, Rhode Island, a 
Corresponding Member, read '.n exhaustive paper on the con- 
troversy between Governo r Andrew and General Butler relat- 
ing to recruiting for the volunteer army in 1861. 

Mr. Melville M. Bigelow gave a very interesting account 
of the present state of the work of publishing the Province 
Laws, with a statement of what has been done since his ap- 
pointment as editor two years ago, and what still remains 
to be done. 

Rev. Dr. James De Normandie read some notes on Sir 
William Pepperrell, drawn from original sources while he 
was engaged on historical work in New Hampshire: — 

Sir William Pepperrell. 

William Pepperrell became a communicant at the Old South 
Church of Portsmouth, November 5, 1696, and the baptism of 
his son, afterwards created a baronet for the taking of Louis- 
burg, was the last one recorded by Joshua Moody, May 9, 1697. 

William Pepperrell settled at the Shoals in 1670. Here 
about 1680 he married a daughter of John Bray, one of the 
leading islanders, who had for some time refused the offer of 
marriage from Pepperrell, but who relented in proportion to 
the increase of his property. 

When the Shoals offered too small a field for his enterprise, 
he and a partner, Mr. Gibbons, resolved to leave the weather- 
beaten islands, and to resort to chance to determine their 
separate destinations. Each set up a high pole, and left it to 
fall as Providence should direct. PepperreH's fell towards the 
northwest, Gibbons's towards the northeast. Following with 
obedience and enthusiasm the plan they had adopted, and the 
course pointed out by the fallen poles, Pepperrell established 
himself on the Kittery side of the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
and made large purchases of land there, while Gibbons ob- 
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tained a great tract on the Penobscot, known afterwards as 
the Waldo patent. 

In 1712 Sir William interested himself in organizing a 
church at Kittery, whose inhabitants up to that time had 
attended worship, under serious inconveniences of distance, 
weather, and tide, at Strawberry Bank; and tradition tells 
how later Sir William frequently came in a royal barge with 
showy sailors, and with much pomp, to the old church in 
Portsmouth. 

In 1722, at the age of twenty-six, Pepperrell married Miss 
Hirst, of Boston, to whom are ascribed great praises for nat- 
ural and acquired powers, for brilliant wit, and sweetness of 
temper. 

Here are a few verses of hers written after the death of an 
infant child, which I am quite sure have never found their 
way to the public, and are not entirely poor : — 

A little bird that lately pleased my sight, 
Ravished my heart, and filled me with delight ; 
And, as it grew at once my joy and pride, 
Beloved by all, whoe'er its beauty spied, 
I fondly called it mine, nor could I bear 
The thought of losing what I held so dear ; 
For it had just begun, with warbling strains, 
To soothe my pleasure, and to ease my pains : 
Its artless notes, and lisping mellody 
Made in my ears a grateful harmony. 

Least while I heard, or dreamed of its decay, 
This pretty bird by death was snatched away. 
Snatched did I say ? No I recall the word ; 
'T was sent for home by its most rightful Lord, 
To whose blest will I must, and do resign 
That which improperly I claimed as mine. 
'Twas thine, blest Lord, thy goodness lent it me, 
'Twas doubly thine because taken back by thee. 
Then go sweet bird, mount up and sing on high ; 
While winged seraphs waft thee through the sky, 
They're clad in glory bright, and sit serene, 
On boughs immortal ever fresh and green : 
They chant thy praises with a lovely train 
Of spirits just, for whom the Lamb was slain: 
Touch David's harp with wonder and surprise, 
Whilst ours neglected on the willow lies. 

While Pepperrell had the expedition to Louisburg under 
consideration, Whitefield was on a visit to Portsmouth, and 
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Pepperrell became well acquainted with him, and asked bis 
advice. 

" Your scheme," said the great revival preacher, " I think 
not very full of encouragement. The eyes of all will be upon 
you, and should you not meet with success the widows and 
orphans will utter their complaints and reflections, and if it 
be otherwise numbers will look upon you with envy and en- 
deavor to eclipse your glory. You ought therefore, in my 
judgment, to go with a single eye, and then you will receive 
strength proportioned to your necessities." 

Whitefield furnished the motto for the flag of the expedi- 
tion, u Nil desperandum Christo duce." 

There has recently been made public a letter written by 
a Mrs. Wood, of Kennebunk, at the age of eighty-six, giving 
some incidents about Pepperrell, which must be nearly correct, 
although the verses just read show that his wife could not 
have been so inferior in intellect. 

At an early age, this letter says, Pepperrell married a lady 
of a very respectable family and possessed of considerable for- 
tune. She proved a most excellent wife, but was a very small 
woman with small intellect. Upon her marriage, her father 
wrote her a letter which he had printed for the benefit of 
young married ladies. The writer charges her never to work 
one moment after sunset on Saturday evening, and never to 
lay aside her knitting without its being in the middle of the 
needle ; always to rise with the sun, to pass an hour every 
day with her housekeeper, to visit every department from 
garret to cellar, to attend to the brewing of her beer, the 
baking of her bread, and to instruct every member of her 
household in their religious duties. 

Sir William was magnificent in his way of living, of a hos- 
pitable and social disposition, and vain of his prosperity ; and 
oftentimes when the subject of his wealth was mentioned, he 
used to boast that he could walk from Kittery Point to Saco 
without stepping on an inch of land that did not belong to 
him. 

The City of London presented him with a service of plate 
and a ladle of solid silver. The ladle was very narrow but long, 
and the articles were numerous but of small dimensions ; the 
tureen did not hold more than three pints. At the conclusion 
of the Revolutionary War, when the'Pepperrell and the Spar- 
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hawk property was confiscated, this plate was sent to Sir Wil- 
liam's grandson, residing in London. It was considered so 
valuable that Sheriff Moulton, of York, with a guard of six 
men well armed, accompanied it to Boston, where it was em- 
barked for Liverpool. 

Sir William took with him to Louisburg, as his chaplain, 
Rev. Mr. Moody, of Old York. An entertainment was given 
directly after the surrender of Louisburg to the officers who 
had so bravely conducted the siege. Some of the gentlemen 
expressed their apprehension that dinner would be spoiled 
waiting for the chaplain's long blessing. When all were ready 
Mr. Moody lifted his hands and eyes to heaven, and said, 
" Lord, the mercies thou hast bestowed, and thy mercies and 
benefits have been so wonderful, that time is too short to ex- 
press our sense of thy goodness, we must leave it for the 
work of eternity. Fill us with gratitude, and bless what is 
set before us. Amen." 

The President read the following paper : — 

It will be remembered that, at the May meeting of the 
Society, our associate Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain read a 
valuable as well as an interesting paper entitled "Historical 
Conception of the Constitution." At the time I listened to 
the paper with peculiar interest, for it so chanced I had not 
long before engaged to deliver an address during the following 
month before the Beta of Illinois Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Chicago. His references, therefore, to certain 
dicta of Messrs. Lodge and Goldwin Smith on the view gen- 
erally taken of the right of secession at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, were, for me, peculiarly timely, as 
bearing on the subject I had in mind. Consequently, in my 
subsequent address 1 I set forth the results reached by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and also presented some considerations tending, 
as I thought, to throw additional light, not on the law of the 
case, but on the practical theories commonly entertained, espe- 
cially in the South, at the time the Constitution was adopted. 
As usual, I was led into a more elaborate examination of the 
original material than I anticipated when I began. The result 

1 *' Shall Cromwell Have a Statue ? " See " Lee at Appomattox and Other 
Papers " (second edition), pp. 376-429. 
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was, that I determined, on some future occasion, here to con- 
tinue the discussion begun by Mr. Chamberlain, spreading upon 
the records of the Society not only the conclusions I had 
reached, whether in opposition to his or otherwise, but also 
the authorities and reasoning which led me to such conclu- 
sions. While I had this matter in mind, I received, early in 
October last, an invitation from the New England Society of 
Charleston, South Carolina, to go there on Forefathers' Day, 
and, as its guest, to address the Society on any subject I might 
select. Repeatedly had I resolved of late to decline all further 
invitations of this character. Invariably they consume a great 
deal more time than at first seems probable, and they interfere 
to an almost ruinous extent with any work upon which the 
person invited may be engaged. This invitation, however, was 
for certain reasons peculiarly tempting to me. I had never 
been in Charleston ; and yet I had passed well-nigh an entire 
year — that is, from January to August — almost in sight of 
the famous town. The only glimpse I had ever got of it was 
a distant one, to wit, from a tree on James Island, I think it 
was, looking across the harbor towards Charleston, with ]?ort 
Sumter looming up from the water midway, and flying the 
Confederate flag. This was in June, 1862, immediately after 
the engagement known by us as " James Island," and by 
the Confederates as " Secessionville." It was then and there, 
I remember, that I first heard a hostile shot. That day our 
attempt was to carry the defences in front of our lines, and 
to get within striking distance of the city. It was foiled ; 
and thereafter the course of events in Virginia was such as 
to preclude any renewal of active hostilities on our part. The 
engagement on James Island took place on the 17th of June ; 
and it will be remembered McClellan's famous seven days' 
fighting before Richmond followed shortly after. Indeed, I 
well remember being awakened in my tent at dawn of day one 
July morning by heavy firing from the batteries opposite us. 
At first, the reason of the discharge was not apparent. A few 
days later news reached us of McClellan's " change of base " ; 
and the significance of that morning salute then became ap- 
parent. It was in honor of Lee's victories, and of the relief of 
Richmond from all immediate danger. I remained at Hilton 
Head with my regiment, the First Massachusetts Cavalry, 
until the month of August ; then, in consequence of those 
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operations about Richmond and in front of Washington which 
preceded Lee's first invasion of Maryland, our regiment, to- 
gether with all other available forces, was ordered North from 
the Sea Islands, and we next found ourselves on the Poto- 
mac. Charleston was for the time being relieved of us and 
of apprehension. 

Meanwhile, as I have already said, I had once been in 
South Carolina from January to August. Sir Walter Scott 
gave to his first famous novel the sub-title "'Tis Sixty Years 
Since"; and, the whole time I was in Charleston that title 
was present to me. So the words " 'T is Forty Years Since " 
are equally applicable to my recent visit, and to the stern 
solution of the grave question I earlier went there to dis- 
cuss. But, a period equal to that passed by the children of 
Israel in the wilderness having elapsed, not unnaturally, in 
1902, I felt a strong curiosity to see the city the possession 
of which we had, in 1862, so greatly coveted. So, when the 
invitation I have referred to reached me, I felt sorely tempted 
to avail myself of it ; for it was not unreasonable to assume 
that, if I failed to see Charleston now, I would never see it 
at all. 

A certain sense of humor, also, moved me to an acceptance. 
For one of my name and traditional environment to be asked 
to deliver an address in Charleston was not, perhaps, very 
noticeable. Only a few years before, our associate George 
F. Hoar had been invited by the same Society ; and had not 
only accepted, but had delivered an address which has since 
been referred to as almost a model of what should be said on 
similar occasions. Nearly sixty years earlier Mr. Webster also 
had accepted an invitation from the same Society. More 
recently the present Josiah Quincy, on a similar invitation, 
visited Charleston, and visited also the very house in which 
his grandfather three times removed had been a guest during 
his historic stay there in 1773. I, however, felt suddenly a 
desire to go to Charleston, and there continue the discussion 
which Mr. Chamberlain, once Governor of South Carolina, 
had begun in this room. Such an experiment was distinctly 
tempting. The idea of going to Charleston, of all places, and 
there canvassing the constitutional ethics of secession, was 
startling. It was like penetrating the crater of a recently 
extinct volcano, and there philosophizing over the causes, 
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character, and, if the expression may be used in such a con- 
nection, the justification, of a furious eruption the cinders of 
which were still warm. The very delicacy of treatment called 
for in so doing enhanced the desire to do it. To speak the 
truth on that subject there, treating it as an academic question, 
in a purely philosophic, dispassionate tone, was not easy. For 
that very reason I was tempted to go. Accordingly, I wrote 
to our associate Mr. Chamberlain, and asked his advice on 
the subject, for he was then himself staying in Columbia. He 
replied, October 16th, as follows: "As to your going to 
Charleston in December next, if you want my candid judg- 
ment, I say, ' Go, by all means ! ' It is a fine occasion for you 
to speak your full mind. It will be received, be perfectly 
sure, with respect, and will command the admiration and 
respect of that community for the plainness and force you 
will not fail to put into what you say. It is, or will be, if you 
can go, an almost ideal thing for you, of all men living, to 
speak your unrestrained sentiments in Charleston, of all 
possible places. I grow enthusiastic at the thought. Don't 
miss the opportunity, say I." 

Thus encouraged, I determined to accept the invitation, and 
to talk to such a Charleston audience as I might there have 
upon the philosophy of the events which led up to the terrible 
crisis of forty-two years ago. Leaving home on Saturday, I 
got up in Charleston on the morning of Monday, the 22d 
December. A violent rain-storm had prevailed the night 
before, and, as I drove through the streets of the town in the 
early daylight, they had both a washed and a deserted look. 
There I was, however, at last in the very place into which we 
had tried so hard to get exactly forty years before. 

Charleston, however, is not a strange city in a strange land. 
Many New England people visit the place every year; it is 
comparatively familiar ground. Neither are impressions de- 
rived from a visit of two days to another city, however remote, 
of great value. The little I have to say, therefore, can be put 
in few words. 

None the less, to me that brief stay was most interesting. 
Never anywhere have I received a kinder or more courteous 
welcome, or been listened to by a more attentive and appre- 
ciative audience than there greeted me. The evening I spoke 
before the New England Society I suppose one hundred and 
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twenty persons may have been seated at the tables. Among 
them were many of the most prominent residents of the city 
and its neighborhood. What I said was listened to with the 
closest possible attention, and elicited a generous response. 
In every respect the occasion was all I could have desired. 
Passing from that to the city itself, I visited, I believe, all its 
points of interest. Standing on the famous battery overlook- 
ing the Ashley River, I gazed curiously across at that southern 
shore from which, in June, 1862, 1 had made out the distant 
steeples of the town. Naturally, also, I was taken down the 
harbor, past the walls of Sumter, — which have now been cut 
down, and adapted to the use of the modern battery command- 
ing the entrance of the harbor, — by Fort Moultrie, from which 
the first guns of the Civil War were fired, to the mouth of the 
jetty which the United States is now constructing, where 
formerly it sunk those stone ships blocking the harbor, — a 
proceeding so fiercely denounced, both in the South and in 
Europe, as something contrary to all recognized rules of civil- 
ized warfare. In Charleston itself, though, as I have said, 
I believe I was taken to every point of interest, there was 
one exception, — I did not see a specimen of the large negro 
schools now established there. Unfortunately the Christmas 
recess interfered, and the schools were not in session. 

Without wasting time over the details of such a visit, the 
thing which chiefly struck me was the native force and dig- 
nity shown by those I met. Looking back over the years 
since 1860, it certainly does seem as if there had been no 
affliction of nature or of man spared unto Charleston. First, 
within a year of the time when the ordinance of secession was 
passed, the place was scourged by fire. Nearly one-half of 
the upper portion of the city was destroyed. An immense 
number of edifices and objects of interest then went up in 
flame and smoke, and the bounds of the conflagration are still 
traceable in the structure of the buildings which replaced those 
swept away. Concurrently with this great disaster came the 
blockade ; and then the bombardment from Gilmore's " Swamp 
Angel." The abandonment of the city by the Confederates 
and its occupation by the Union forces followed in due time. 
Afterwards emancipation became a fact, and the inhabitants 
were literally, by a stroke of the pen, deprived of the largest 
element of their chattel property. Then followed the military 
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occupation ; and, deepest humiliation of all, government by 
the former slave. But the city had begun slowly to recover 
by a natural process, when the earthquake of 1886 literally 
shook it to its foundations. Verily, it pleased Heaven to rain 
afflictions on its head. There was no sorrow, no humiliation, 
no loss of property, which Charleston had not been compelled 
to undergo. And all these events had occurred since I viewed 
the place from that tree on James Island. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I freely confess that not only was my sympathy 
excited but my admiration was stirred by the indications of re- 
siliency I everywhere saw, and still more by the cheerfulness, 
and quiet, uncomplaining dignity with which all those I met 
discussed the past, and accepted the conditions of the present. 
If any bitterness of feeling existed towards those who had so 
largely contributed to their calamities, it was not apparent in 
word or sign. Everywhere I was received with the same 
simple courtesy, and listened to the same frank reference to 
historic and other events, as my attention was called to what 
remained of the household gods peculiar to the place, and 
pertaining to a civilization long since passed away, — the 
civilization of plantation and slave-owning days. I was, of 
course, taken to the famous Bull-Pringle house, as it is called, 
in which Josiah Quincy was a guest in 1773. I also called 
on the daughter of Governor Aiken, dwelling in the very 
house and amid the same articles of household adornment in 
and amid which Governor Aiken lived when Messrs. William 
Appleton and William Amory, fresh from Boston, were his 
guests immediately before the firing on Sumter. I saw, in- 
deed, grass growing on the once busy wharves, — now rotting 
in decay, — from which the cotton and rice had once been 
shipped to the North and to Europe ; but the citizens of the 
place none the less were full of confidence, believing that the 
time would soon come when the improved depth of water in 
their harbor would bring back to Charleston that commerce 
which they insisted was hers by natural right. One thing I 
was glad indeed to note, — the manifest disposition of the 
United States government to do all in its power to make easy 
the upward path to restoration of the place which we in the 
North, within easy recollection, had fiercely denounced as a 
nest of traitors, and the hot-bed of treason. Not only had the 
ship-channel been deepened by an elaborate and costly system 
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of jetties, but the fortifications were being reconstructed, or 
renewed, and a naval depot had been established ; while, 
within the city proper, expensive government buildings had 
been erected. The outlook promised better things. Having, 
without repining, adapted themselves to conditions, the people 
were facing the future full of courage and hope. 

And yet that future, I must frankly say, did not strike me 
as altogether encouraging. On the contrary, the one thing 
which most deeply impressed me throughout South Carolina, 
but in Charleston more especially, was the terrible handicap 
under which that community was laboring in the race of 
competition. As an average observer, and something of a 
sociologist, I by no means share in that optimistic confidence, 
so much in vogue in the present da}', which sees only progress 
everywhere. On this subject I have already expressed myself 
sufficiently in one of my numerous contributions to the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society. 1 I do not, therefore, propose here to 
repeat myself. But, so far as my study and observation go, 
instead of being the rule with the human race, progress is 
distinctly the exception. Development is not seldom arrested 
at some advanced stage, and actual decay alternates with 
advance. The preponderance of the factors tending towards 
an uplifting in my judgment is, even with the most progres- 
sive nations, but a slight percentage of the whole. That slight 
percentage, varying either way, makes the difference between 
up and down, — it causes the scales to tip. 

Hence, to-day, of an hundred distinct nationalities, speaking 
different languages, — civilized, semi-civilized and barbarian, 
— white, yellow and black, — but ten are really, in themselves 
and of themselves, progressive. The United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and Japan are distinctly uplifting ; but can 
the same be said of the Latin races on either continent, or of 
any of the peoples of Southern Asia or of Africa? The vast 
majority of mankind are, of themselves, at best merely 
stationary. What impetus they have is from without. 

Now, as compared with ourselves, the Southern people have 
a dead-weight of Africanism tied to them which is tending 
perpetually to hold back or pull down. It may seem hetero- 
dox, perhaps it will be stigmatized as pessimistic, for me to 

1 Historians and Historical Societies, Proceedings, Second Series, vol. xiii. 
pp. 93, 94. 
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say so, but I have little doubt that, if left to themselves, apart 
from the example and sustaining energy of the white man, 
even the most advanced types of the African race on this con- 
tinent, taken as a mass, would tend steadily to deteriorate, — 
they would sensibly gravitate towards the normal African 
conditions. In other words, it is not a self-sustaining, much 
less an inherently advancing human species. It is held up to 
any standard to which it is brought by the presence and influ- 
ence of the white man. Meanwhile, on the other hand, it 
acts as a dead-weight on the uplifting race, tending steadily 
to diminish its forward impetus, even if it does not produce 
direct deterioration. As compared with our own more fortu- 
nate condition, therefore, the impression left on me by what 
I saw was that the white race in the South, especially in South 
Carolina, were at a distinct disadvantage. In Charleston, for 
instance, I understand there are about three inhabitants of 
black blood to two of white. The problem before that com- 
munity is, therefore, momentous. They are now, as I was told 
and have every reason to believe, making an effort both honest 
and strenuous to educate the African. What the result will 
be at some remote future period, I do not undertake to pre- 
dict. But, so far as can be judged from present indications, 
the outlook, in spite of expensive schooling, is not propitious. 
The races are segregating, and becoming more and more an- 
tagonistic. The African does not originate, he is imitative. 
It is so in dress, in manners, and, to a certain extent, in 
morals. In all these respects an increasing separation of the 
two species, living perforce not side by side but together, is 
bad for both. From what I saw and heard I should appre- 
hend that the great future handicap of the South would be 
the presence in its civilization of a vast imperfectly assimi- 
lated mass of barbarism veneered. If, under such conditions, 
the superior race evinces a buoyant tendency, it will give 
proof conclusive of an extraordinary moral and virile energy. 
But, at present, Charleston is heavily handicapped. 

Recurring, however, to my immediate subject, so far as my 
message to Charleston was concerned, if message it might be 
called, it pertained rather to this Society than to those to 
whom I delivered it; for I there merely continued the dis- 
cussion, historically so important, which our associate Mr. 
Chamberlain began here. Needless to say, the view I took 
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of the course of events and the constitutional construction 
which led up to the climax of 1861, had in it features not 
unpleasing to Charlestonians. It was, as I presented it, — and 
honestly on my part, — at least a case of doubt. I have since 
seen it asserted that I conceded the abstract right of secession. 
It has been so stated in our Boston papers. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say I did nothing of the sort. On the contrary, the 
conclusion I reached on the abstract and academic question 
of secession was the direct opposite to that reached by our 
associate Mr. Lodge, and by Professor Goldwin Smith, and 
closely approximated to that set forth by Mr. Chamberlain. 
On the other hand, from him also I differentiated in some de- 
gree. And so, as my speech delivered in Charleston was pre- 
pared as part of a discussion begun here now nine months ago, 
I propose to include the great body of it in our Proceedings, 
thus making the results of my research matter of record. For 
this I find a degree of justification in the fact that a certain 
historic interest pertains to it in that my thesis was presented 
in Charleston in the year 1902, by one who had stood in arms 
before Charleston in 1862. There is significance also in the 
fact that the discussion was carried on upon the invitation of 
people many of whom had at the earlier time been arrayed 
against us. Moreover, I have carefully revised and put in 
final shape what I then said, and have added to it a number 
of extracts, references and 'illustrations which I think will not 
be without a certain value in future debates over this long 
contested issue. 

Finally, I have tried to approach the problem solely and 
purely in an historic spirit. Indeed, I take little interest in 
the legal argument ; for this question cannot, it seems to me, 
be disposed of in that way. It is not a matter of the technical 
construction of a written instrument ; it is a case of evolution, 
— the growth and development of a living organism. What 
was true of the American people in 1787 had become false in 
1860; conditions and modes of thought which prevailed gen- 
erally in the earlier period had passed out of existence in the 
latter. Not only were they defunct, they were actually and 
literally forgotten. The world had moved; and, with the 
passage of years, the Constitution had become transformed, 
if not transfigured. It was this process of historical evolution 
and development which interested me, and not the proper 
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construction of words and phrases. To that I devoted my 
attention. On that ground, therefore, I now, with the So- 
ciety's permission, submit my conclusions to become a part 
of our Proceedings, in connection with Mr. Chamberlain's 
similar paper of May last. 

"ANArKH" 

Two hundred and sixty-four years ago a schism, since become his- 
toric, occurred in the infant colony of Massachusetts Bay. It was 
rent in twain ; and so, as the Father of Massachusetts has recorded, 
" finding, upon consultation that two so opposite parties could not 
continue in the same body without apparent hazard of ruin to the 
whole, [those in the majority] agreed to send away some of the prin- 
cipal." ' And again, "by the example of Lot in Abraham's family, 
and after Hagar and Ishmael, he [Governor John Winthrop] saw they 
must be sent away." 2 Those thus proscribed went accordingly into 
banishment; and so, the year following, Rhode Island came into ex- 
istence. This was in 1638; and, in 1640, the chief of those thus 
thrust into exile having occasion to write to the magistrate who had 
enforced the order of banishment, said, with a pathos reached only by 
words of simplicity, " what myself and wife and family did endure in 
that removal, I wish neither you nor yours may ever be put unto " ; * 
but again, and at almost the same time, writing from his new home in 
Newport, Governor William Coddington expressed to Governor John 
Winthrop the approval he felt " of a speech of one of note amongst 
you, that we were in a heate and chafed, and were all of us to blame ; 
in our strife we had forgotten that we were brethren." * 

The expression is apt; the admission appropriate. More, much 
more than two years ago, — longer ago than the lifetime of a gen- 
eration, — Massachusetts and South Carolina got in "a heate and 
chafed " one with the other, and fell into bitter strife. Forgetting 
that we were brethren, were we also " all of us to blame " ? 

Not long since, circumstances led me into a dispassionate re-ex- 
amination of the great issues over which the country divided in the 
mid-years of the last century. As a result thereof, I said in a certain 
Phi Beta Kappa Society address 5 delivered in June, at Chicago, copies 
of which some of you may have seen, — " legally and technically, — 

1 Winthrop's History (Savage's ed.), vol. i. p. »245. 
* Ibid., vol. i. p. *250. 

8 The Winthrop Papers, 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. p. 314. 
« Ibid., p. 317. 

» " Shall Cromwell Have a Statue ? " ; see Lee at Appomattox and Other 
Papers (2d ed.), pp. 366, 367. 
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not morally, again let me say, and wholly irrespective of humanitarian 
considerations, — to which side did the weight of argument incline 
during the great debate which culminated in our Civil War 1 ... If 
we accept the judgment of some of the more modern students and 
investigators of history, — either wholly unprejudiced or with a dis- 
tinct Union bias, — it would seem as if the weight of argument falls 
into what I will term the Confederate scale." And I then referred to 
some recent utterances of Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 1 Incited by those utterances to yet further inquiry of 
my own, the result thereof was, to me at least, curious; — and not 
curious only, for, I may add, it proved highly suggestive of moralizing. 
The question is now one purely historic; but on that question of 
the weight of authority and argument as respects the right of secession, 
I found a divergence of opinion existing to-day so great as hardly to 
admit of reconciliation. On the one side it was — I am told still is 2 — 
taught as an article of political faith, that not only was the constitu- 
tional right of peaceable secession at will plain, manifest, and expressly 
reserved, but that, until a comparatively recent period, it had never 
been even disputed. In the words of one writer of authority — 
" through a period of many years, the right of secession was not 
seriously questioned in any quarter except under the exigencies of 
party politics." 8 On the other hand, in the section of the country 
where my lot has been cast, this alleged heresy is sternly denounced, 
and those propounding it are challenged to their proofs. With equal 
positiveness it is claimed that, from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution down to a comparatively recent day, " there was not a 

1 See Proceedings, Second Series, vol. xvi. pp. 151, 152. 

2 During the past summer a very curious and significant discussion has been 
carried on in the columns of the press, more especially in the New York " Even- 
ing Post" and the Boston "Transcript." It originated in a communication 
which appeared in the New York " Nation " of August 7, 1902, from a Professor 
of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. The writer said: "This public opinion 
[now prevalent in the South] positively demands that teachers of history, both 
in the colleges and high schools, shall subscribe unreservedly to two trite oaths : 

(1) That the South was altogether right in seceding from the Union in 1861 ; and 

(2) that the war was not waged about the negro." A Southern writer, com- 
menting on this communication, and, to a degree, controverting its statements, 
proceeds on the assumption that — " Historical scholarship has settled the fact 
that according to the interpretation of the American Constitution up to the time 
of the Civil War the Southern States did have the right to secede from the 
Union." The whole opposite contention from the days of Andrew Jackson and 
Daniel Webster to 1860 is thus summarily dismissed. 

8 J. William Jones, Chaplain-General of the United Confederate Veterans, on 
the study of American History in Southern Schools and Colleges. The South in 
History, Baltimore Sun, August 10, 1902. See, also, Oration by Hon. John 
W. Daniel on the Life, Services and Character of Jefferson Davis, January 25, 
1890, pp. 33-35. 
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man in the country who thought or claimed that the new system was 
anything but a perpetual Union." * 

Which contention, I asked, is right? And separating myself from 
my present environment, I tried to go back to the past, and to see 
things, not as they now are, but as they were; as they appeared to 
those of three generations gone, — to the fathers, in short, of our 
grandfathers. It was a groping after forgotten facts and conditions 
in places dark and unfamiliar. The results reached, also, were, I 
confess, very open to question. But, while more or less curious as 
well as unexpected, they were such as a Massachusetts man, forty 
years ago at this time in arras for the Union, need not hesitate to set 
forth in South Carolina, where the right of secession, no longer pro- 
claimed as a theory, was first resorted to as a fact. 

It was Alexander Pope, hard on two centuries ago (1733), who 
wrote : — 

" Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times." 

And, again, Tennyson in our day has said : — 

" The drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 

We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower ; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed? " 

As I delved into the record, I concluded that humors turned quite 
as much with climes in the nineteenth century as they did in the 
eighteenth ; and that, in the later as in the earlier period, principles, 
so called, bore a very close relation to times. We, too, had been 
" puppets " moved by " an unseen hand at a game." As, in short, I 
pursued my inquiries, the individual became more and more mini- 
mized; chance and predestination cut larger figures; and, at last, it 
all assumed the form of a great fatalistic process, from which the 
unexpected alone was sure to result. 

But to come to the record. For more than a century, lawyers, 
jurists and publicists — journalists, politicians and statesmen — have 
been arguing over the Federal Constitution. Sovereignty carries with 
it allegiance. Wherein rested sovereignty t Was it in the State or 
in the Nation 1 Was the United States a unit, — an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States, 2 — or was it a mere confederacy of 

1 D. H. Chamberlain, Proceedings, Second Series, vol. xvi. p. 173, May 
Meeting, 1902. 

2 " An indestuctible Union composed of indestructible States," Chief Justice 
Chase, Texas v. White, 7 Wallace, 725. " An indissoluble Union of imperishable 
States," Bancroft, History of the Formation of the Constitution, vol. ii. p. 334. 
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nations, held together solely by a compact upon possible infringements 
of which each one, so far as it was concerned, was a final judge ? 
Each postulate has been maintained from the beginning; for that 
matter, is maintained still. Each has been argued out with great 
legal acumen and much metaphysical skill to results wholly satisfac- 
tory to those that way inclined; and yet absolutely illogical and 
absurd to the faithful of the other side. It was the old case of the 
shield of the silver and golden sides. That the two sides were irrecon- 
cilable made no difference. Be it silver or gold, the thing to him who 
had eyes to see was in his sight silver or gold, as the case might be. 
And yet, as I pursued my inquiries, I gradually felt assured, not that 
the thing was in this case either silver or gold, but that it was both 
silver and gold. Everybody, in short, was right; no one wrong. 
Conditions changed, and with them not only appearances but princi- 
ples, and even facts. Simply, the inevitable, and yet the unexpected, 
had occurred. 

This I propose for my thesis. 

In dealing with these questions the lawyers, I find, start always 
with the assumption that, at a given time in the past, to wit, at or 
about 1788, there was in the thirteen States, then soon to become the 
present United States, a definite consensus of public opinion, which 
found expression in a written compact, since known as the Federal 
Constitution. But was this really the case 1 Public opinion, so 
called, is a very elusive and uncertain something, signifying things 
different at different times and in different places. Especially was this 
the case in the States of the old Federation. So far as I can ascertain, 
every State of the Federation became a member of the Union with 
mental reservations, often unexpressed, growing out of local traditions 
and interests, in the full and correct understanding of which the action 
of each must be studied. 1 Dissatisfied with the past and doubtful of 
the future, jealous of liberties, to the last degree provincial and sus- 
picious of all external rule, intensely common-sensed, but illogical and 
alive witli local prejudice, the one thing our ancestry united in most 
apprehending was a centralized government. From New Hampshire 
to Georgia such a government was associated with the idea of a foreign 
regime. The people clung to the local autonomy, — the Sovereignty 
of the State. With this fundamental fact the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had to deal. And they did so, in my opinion, with consummate 
skill. Accepting things as they were, they went as far as they could, 

1 " Every State has some objection to the present form [the Constitution of 
1788, then under discussion] and these objections are directed to different points. 
That which is most pleasing to one is obnoxious to anottier, and so vice versa." 
George Washington to Bushrod Washington, November 10, 1787. Writings of 
Washington, Ford's ed., vol. xi. p. 184. 
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leaving the outcome to time and the process of natural growth. The 
immediate result was a nation founded on a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, — a condition of unstable equilibrium. It could not endure. But 
the great mass of people composing a community — Lincoln's " plain 
people " ! — are not metaphysicians, and do not philosophize. Loving 
to argue, in argument they are not logical. Even in Virginia they 
were not then all abstractionists; and while, in a vague way, the 
Virginians wanted to become part of one people, they never proposed 
to cease to be Virginians, or to permit Virginia to become other than 
a Sovereign State. It was so with the others. 

Confronted with this fact, what did the framers of the Constitution 
propose ? Taking refuge in metaphysics, they proposed a contradiction 
in terms — a divided sovereignty. Sovereignty, it was argued, was in 
the People. But who are the People ? The People of the United 
States, it was replied, are the aggregate of those inhabiting the par- 
ticular States. Then they began to apportion sovereignty, oblivious 
of the fact that sovereignty does not admit of apportionment. Pursu- 
ing some vague analogy of the solar system, and conceiving of States 
as planets in their orbits, the People of the particular States assigned 
to the Nation a modicum of sovereignty, conferred another modicum 
on the State governments, and reserved whatever remained to them- 
selves. Now it is written, " No man can serve two masters : for either 
he will hate the one and love the other ; or else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other." The everlasting truth of this precept in 
the fulness of time held good in our case. From the moment the 
fathers sought to divide the indivisible, the result was written on the 
wall. It was a mere question of years and of might. Sovereignty 
had to be somewhere, and accepted as being there. 

Thus, intentionally by some of the most far-seeing, unintentionally 
by others anxious to effect only a more perfect union, a pious fraud 
was in 1788 perpetrated on the average American, and his feet were 
directed into a path which inevitably led him to the goal he least 
designed for his journey's end. 1 

1 " The convention framed a constitution by the adoption of which thirteen 
peoples imagining themselves still independent and sovereign, really acknowl- 
edged themselves to be but parts of a single political whole. But they made this 
acknowledgment unconsciously. They continued to think of themselves as sov- 
ereigns who indeed permitted an agent to exercise some of their functions for 
them, but who had not abdicated their thrones. If the constitution had con- 
tained a definite statement of the actual fact ; if it had said that to adopt it wag 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the one American people, no part of which 
could sever its connections from the rest without the consent of the whole, it 
would probably have been rejected by every State in the Union." J. P. Gordy, 
Political Parties in the United States (edition 1900), vol. i. p. 79. "To the 
familiar state governments which had so long possessed their love and alle- 
giance, [the plan devised and recommended by the Federal Convention of 1787] 
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" Through the Valley of Love I went, 
In the lovingest spot to abide, 
And just on the verge where I pitched my tent, 
Iiound Hate dwelling beside." 

The bond was deceptive ; for, on this vital point of ultimate sover- 
eignty, — To whom was allegiance due in cases of direct issue and last 
resort ? — on this crucial point of points the Constitution was not self- 
explanatory, — explicit. Nor was it meant to be. The framers — that 
is, the more astute, practical, and far-seeing — went as far as they dared. 
The difficulty — the contradiction involved — was explicitly, and 
again and again, pointed out. It is impossible to believe that a man 
so intellectually acute as Hamilton failed to see the inherent weakness 
of the plan proposed. He did see it; but, under existing conditions, 
it was, from his point of view, the best attainable. Madison, though 
a man of distinctly constructive mind, was also an abstractionist. He 
seems really to have had faith in the principle of an unstable political 
equilibrium. At a later day that faith was put to a rude test ; and, in 
1814, while the Hartford Convention was in session, the scales fell 
from his eyes. He had all he wanted of a divided sovereignty in prac- 
tical operation. Lawyers, meanwhile, have since argued on this point; 
philosophers and publicists have refined over it ; historians have ana- 
lyzed the so-called original materials of history ; and men with arms in 
their hands have fought the thing to a final result. Nevertheless, the 
real facts in the case seem quite clear, and altogether otherwise than 
they are usually assumed to have been. 

When the Federal Constitution was framed and adopted, — an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States, — what was the law of 
treason, — to what or to whom, in case of final issue, did the average 
citizen owe allegiance 1 Was it to the Union or to his State 1 As a 
practical question, seeing things as they then were, — sweeping aside 
all incontrovertible legal arguments and metaphysical disquisitions, — 
I do not think the answer admits of doubt. If put in 1788, or indeed 
at any time anterior to 1825, the immediate reply of nine men out of 
ten in the Northern States, and of ninety-nine out of a hundred in the 
Southern States, would have been that, as between the Union and the 
State, ultimate allegiance was due to the State. 

A recurrence to the elementary principles of human nature tells us 
that this would have been so, and could have been no otherwise. We 
have all heard of a famous, much-quoted remark of Mr. Gladstone to 
the effect that the Constitution of the United States was " the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
was superadding a new and untried government, whieli it was feared would 
swallow up the states and everywhere extinguish local independence." Fiske, 
The Critical Period of American History, p. 237. 
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pose of man." This may or may not be so. I propose neither to 
affirm nor to controvert it, here and now; but, however wonderful it 
may actually have been, it would have been more than wonderful, it 
would have been distinctly miraculous, had it on the instant so wrought 
with men as at once to transfer the allegiance and affection of those com- 
posing thirteen distinct communities from their old traditional govern- 
ments to one newly improvised. The thing hardly admits of discussion. 
The change was political and far-reaching ; but it produced no immedi- 
ate effect on the feelings of the people. As well say that the union of 
the crowns of Scotland and England immediately broke up Scotch 
clanship. It did break it up ; but the process was continuous through 
one hundred and fifty years. The union became an organic and legal- 
ized fact in 1707 ; but, as the events of forty years later showed, the 
consequences of the union no Campbell nor Cameron foresaw. So with 
us in 1788, allegiance to State had only a few years before proved 
stronger than allegiance to the Crown or to the Confederation, and no 
one then was " foolish enough to suppose that " the executive of the 
Union " would dare enforce a law against the wishes of a sovereign 
and independent State " ; the very idea was deemed " preposterous. " 
" That this new government, this upstart of yesterday, had the power 
to impose its edicts on unwilling States was a political solecism to 
which they could in no wise assent." 1 

I am sure that all this was so in 1788. I am very confident it re- 
mained so until 1815. I fully believe it was so, though in less degree, 
until at least 1830. A generation of men born in the Union had 
then grown up, supplanting the generations born and brought up in 
the States. Steam and electricity had not yet begun to exert their 
cementing influence; but time, sentiment, tradition, — more, and most 
of all, the intense feeling excited North and South by our naval suc- 
cesses under the national flag in the War of 1812, — had in 1815 in 
large part done their work. The sense of ultimate allegiance was 
surely, though slowly as insensibly, shifting from the particular and 
gravitating to the general, — from the State to the Union. It was not 
a question of law, or of the intent of the fathers, or the true construc- 
tion of a written instrument; for, on that vital point, the Constitution 
was silent, — wisely, and, as I hold it, intentionally silent. But, 
though through and because of that silence there may have been 
ground for a difference of opinion as to the right of secession, there 
is no possible room for doubt, whether doubt legal or doubt historical, 
on the question of a divided sovereignty. 2 That is part of the record. 

1 Gordy, Political Parties in the United States, vol. i. pp. 203, 341. 

2 "Every State in the Union, in every instance where its sovereignty has not 
been delegated to the United States, is considered to be as completely sovereign 
as the United States are in respect to the powers surrendered. The United 

14 
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Only strictly limited and carefully enumerated powers were conceded 
by the States to the Nation; the rest were reserved. Even, there- 
fore, though Mr. Lodge and Professor Smith, and the other authorities 
I have referred to, may be totally wrong on the question of the right 
of withdrawal from the Union, and the views held in regard to a 
withdrawal at the time the Constitution was adopted, 1 — and I wish 
here distinctly to say that, in my opinion, they were wrong, and a 
somewhat careful examination of the record has disclosed to me no 
evidence on which to base their somewhat sweeping assertions, — 
though, I say, Mr. Lodge and Professor Smith may be wrong, yet 
whether they were wrong or right does not affect the proposition that, 
from 1788 to 1861, in case of direct and insoluble issue between sov- 
ereign State and sovereign Nation, every man was not only free to 
decide, but had to decide the question of ultimate allegiance for him- 
self; and, whichever way he decided, he was right. 2 The Constitu- 

States are sovereign as to all the powers of government actually surrendered; 
each State in the Union is sovereign as to all the powers reserved." Mr. Justice 
Iredell of the United States Supreme Court, in 1793 (2 Dallas, 435). Judge Iredell 
was a member of the Convention of 1787, which framed the Constitution, and 
advocated its adoption in the North Carolina Convention. 

1 As respects contemporaneous opinion there can be no authority higher than 
that of Madison, cited by Mr. Chamberlain, Proceedings, Second Series, vol. 
xvi. p. 167. On this point Fiske says : " The decisive struggle was over the 
question whether New York could ratify the Constitution conditionally, reserv- 
ing to herself the right to withdraw from the Union in case the amendments 
upon which she had set her heart should not be adopted. Upon this point 
Hamilton reinforced himself with the advice of Madison, who had just returned 
to New York. Could a State once adopt the Constitution, and then withdraw from 
the Union if not satisfied ? Madison's reply was prompt and decisive. No, such 
a thing could never be done. A State which had once ratified was in the federal 
bond forever. The Constitution could not provide for nor contemplate its own 
overthrow. There could be no such thing as a constitutional right of secession," 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789, pp. 343, 344. 

2 Much has been written, said and declaimed as to the peculiar and excep- 
tional allegiance due, in case of attempted secession, to the national government 
from the graduates of the Military Academy at West Point. It is, however, a 
noticeable fact that anterior to 1840 the doctrine of the right of secession seems 
to have been inculcated at West Point as an admitted principle of Constitutional 
Law. Story's "Commentaries" was first published in 1833. Prior to its ap- 
pearance the standard text-book on the subject was llawle's " View of the Con- 
stitution." This was published in Philadelphia in 1825. William Rawle, its 
author, was an eminent Philadelphia lawyer. A man of twenty-nine at the time 
the Constitution was adopted, and already in active professional life, in 1792 he 
was offered a judicial position by Washington. Subsequently he was for many 
years Chancellor of the Law Association of Philadelphia, and principal author of 
the revised code of Pennsylvania. He stood in the foremost rank of the legal 
luminaries of the first third of the century. His instincts, sympathies and con- 
nections were all national. Prior to 1840 his " View " was the text-book in use 
at West Point. In this treatise the principle involved was thus set forth : — 

" If a faction should attempt to subvert the government of a State for the 
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tion gave him two masters. Both he could not serve ; and the average 
man decided which to serve in the light of sentiment, tradition and 
environment. Of this I feel as historically confident as I can feel of 
any fact not matter of absolute record or susceptible of demonstration. 
I have already referred to the academic address I some months ago 
had occasion to deliver. In response to it I received quite a number 
of letters, one of which, bearing on this point, seemed very notable. 
It was from the president of an historic Virginia college, who himself 
bears an historic Virginia name. In the address alluded to I had said 
that, " however it may have been in 1788, in 1860 a nation had grown 
into existence." This I take to be indisputable. In no way denying 
the fact, my correspondent, quoting the words I have given, thus 
wrote : " But is it not true that this nationality was after all a North- 
ern nationality 1 Did the South share in it to any extent 1 On the 
contrary, the Confederate character of the Union was more strongly 
impressed upon the South in 1861 than in 1788. So that it may be 

purpose of destroying its republican form, the paternal power of the Union could 
thus be called forth to subdue it. Yet it is not to be understood that its inter- 
position would be justifiable if the people of a State should determine to retire 
from the Union, whether they adopted another or retained the same form of 
government " (p. 289). . . . 

" The States, then, may wholly withdraw from the Union ; but while they 
continue they must retain the character of representative republics" (p. 290). 

"The secession of a State from the Union depends on the will of the people of 
such State. The people alone, as we have already seen, hold the power to alter 
their constitution. The Constitution of the United States is, to a certain extent, 
incorporated into the constitutions of the several States by the act of the people. 
The State legislatures have only to perform certain organical operations in re- 
spect to it. To withdraw from the Union comes not within the general scope of 
their delegated authority. There must be an express provision to that effect 
inserted in the State constitutions. This is not at present the case with any of 
them, and it would perhaps be impolitic to confide it to them. A matter so mo- 
mentous ought not to be entrusted to those who would have it in their power to 
exercise it lightly and precipitately upon sudden dissatisfaction, or causeless 
jealousy, perhaps against the interests and the wishes of a majority of their 
constituents. 

" But in any manner by which a Recession is to take place, nothing is more 
certain than that the act should be deliberate, clear, and unequivocal. The per- 
spicuity and solemnity of the original obligation require correspondent qualities 
in its dissolution. The powers of the general government cannot be defeated or 
impaired by an ambiguous or implied secession on the part of the State, although 
a secession may perhaps be conditional. The people of the State may have some 
reasons to complain in respect to acts of the general government ; they may in 
such cases invest some of their own officers with the power of negotiation, and 
may declare an absolute secession in case of their failure. Still, however, the 
secession must in such case be distinctly and peremptorily declared to take place 
on that event ; and in such case, as in the case of an unconditional secession, the 
previous ligament with the Union would be legitimately and fairly destroyed. 
But in either case the people is the only moving power" (pp. 295, 296). 
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more truly said that the Secessionists' recourse in 1861 was to peace- 
able separation, and not to the sword. If the North was really the 
only national part of the Union, and its national character reached out 
after the South, must not the responsibility for the use of the sword 
be visited upon the North, and not on the South ? Both North and 
South started out from the same constitutional standpoint of secession; 
but, while the South adhered to the same idea, the North fused into a 
nation, which, in 1861, determined to conquer the other and conserva- 
tive part. That the South had ever suffered nationalization in spirit 
or in fact, previous to 1861, I think your address clearly disproves." 

In some of the conclusions assumed in this extract from the letter of 
my Virginia correspondent, it is needless to say I do not concur. I do 
not, as I have said, believe in the right of secession as an original 
" constitutional standpoint " from which, in 1788, North and South 
started out. Neither do I believe that a " peaceable separation " was 
ever contemplated as a possibility by any one ; least of all by those who 
took the lead in the Confederate movement of 1861. I do, however, 
believe, and the record moreover shows, that the essential basic prin- 
ciple of the constitution was a divided sovereignty, and, in the contin- 
gency of a direct insoluble issue, a consequently divided personal 
allegiance. 

But, this premised, on the main issue — the essential point involved 
in the extract from his letter — the writer was, I think, right. Previous 
to 1861 the South did not undergo nationalization, to the same extent, 
in any event, as the North. And why did it not? Again, Tenny- 
son's " unseen hand at a game " ! — a game in which we are " pup- 
pets." But, after all, what is that " unseen hand"? And how did 
it manifest itself in our national life during the three-fourths of a 
century, between 1788 and 1861 ? That " unseen hand, " theologi- 
cally known as an " inscrutable providence, " I take to be nothing 
more or less than those material, social, industrial and political con- 
ditions, domestic and public, which, making up our environment, 
mould our destiny with no very great regard for our plans, our hopes, 
our traditions or our aspirations.. All of which is merely our nine- 
teenth century agnostical way of putting the fifteenth century aphor- 
ism that " Man proposes, but God disposes." With a political instinct 
which now seems marvellous, Madison, in the course of debate in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, casting a prophetic glance into 
futurity, said : " The great danger to our general government is, that 
the Southern and Northern interests of the continent are opposed to 
each other, not from their difference of size, but from climate, and 
principally from the effects of their having or not having slaves. De- 
fensive power ought to be given, not between the large and small 
States, but between the Northern and Southern." And again, " The 
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greatest danger is disunion of the States " ; and, " It seems now well 
understood that the real difference of interests lies, not between the 
large and small, but between the Northern and Southern States." 
Based on this line of broad difference, the contest was " between the 
fear of the centripetal and the fear of the centrifugal force in the sys- 
tem." On the other side of the Atlantic, a shrewd observer and 
pioneer economist, profoundly opposed to the British policy during 
our War of Independence, had thus, shortly before, cast a horoscope 
of the American people : " The mutual antipathies and clashing inter- 
ests of the Americans, their difference of governments, habitudes and 
manners, indicate that they will have no centre of union and no com- 
mon interest. They never can be united into one compact empire 
under any species of government whatever; a disunited people till the 
end of time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, they will be 
divided and sub-divided into little commonwealths or principalities, 
according to natural boundaries, by great bays of the sea and by vast 
rivers, lakes, and ridges of mountains." l 

Into the details of the conflict over sovereignty which dragged along 
for seventy years, it is needless for me here to enter. A twice-told 
tale, I certainly have no new light to cast upon it ; but in freshly re- 
viewing it, that aspect of it which has most impressed me is its resem- 
blance to the classic. Throughout Fate, the inevitable, " the unseen 
hand, " are everywhere now apparent, — destiny had to be fulfilled. 
In connection with the history of those momentous years, we read 
much of men ; and, indeed, it is a galaxy of great names, — Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Marshall, Madison, Webster, Calhoun; but, 
as I went back to the deeper underlying influences, — the profound 
currents of thought and action which in the end worked results, — one 
and all those bearing even these names became Tennyson's " puppets " 
moved by the " unseen hand at the game." In this respect our story 
is suggestive of some cosmic theory, — the process by which suns and 
planets and satellites are evolved; and gradually it seems as if the 
individual man were able to affect the course of events and final results 
as respects the outcome of the one as much as he does of the other. 3 

1 Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, quoted by Bancroft, History of the For- 
mation of the Constitution, i. 65. 

2 This assertion, I am aware, is very open to dispute, and impossible of proof. 
The theory that men who, in history, appear to have given shape to their own 
times, and, by so doing, to subsequent times, did, after all, but represent, embody 
and bring to a head the tendencies of their age ; which embodiment would have 
inevitably taken place through some other, if they had not been, — this theory of 
historic fatalism was first developed by Buckle in his " History of Civilization in 
England," half a century ago. There is certainly an element of truth in it, inas- 
much as no man can be really great except in so far as he reads his time aright, 
"translating its dumb inarticulate cry into some articulate language, divining 
its wants and satisfying them, seeing and laying hold of the helps which the 
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The elaborate legal arguments, the metaphysical theories and historical 
disquisitions, — even the rights and wrongs of the case, — became quite 
immaterial, and altogether insignificant. In obedience to underlying 
influences, and in conformity with natural laws, a system is crystal- 
lizing. Discordant elements blend ; assimilation, willing or reluctant, 
goes on. 

See how the sides change — how rapidly " humors turn with climes " ; 
while, as to the principles involved, the mutation is only less complete 
than sincere. Nationality, as we see it to-day, had its birth in Vir- 
ginia; and the Sovereignty of the Union assumed shape through the 
agency of Washington and was slowly perfected by Marshall, both 
more or less consciously responding to a natural movement, and work- 
ing in harmony with it. Next, Virginia and her offspring, Kentucky, 
are passing the resolves of 1798, and arraying themselves under the 
standard of decentralization. The government then passes into the 
hands of the protestants ; and, almost at once, again in response to an 
underlying, unseen influence too strong to resist, the process of a more 
complete crystallization enters on a new phase; and, as it does so, 
catholic suddenly becomes protestant, and while Federalist New Eng- 
land formally pronounces the Union at an end, Jeffersonian Virginia 
supplies fresh aliment to nationality. 

Meanwhile, the " unseen hand " is again at work, and the " puppets " 
duly respond. They thought, and we once thought, they were free 
agents. Not at all. In the light of development it is clear to us now 
that they merely went through their motions in obedience to influences 

time affords to carry out the work which the time requires." On the other 
hand, it is impossible to ignore the influence of exceptional individuality on the 
course of events, as evidenced by innumerable instances from Moses to Bismarck. 
In the case of the development of American nationality because of the adoption, and 
under the operation, of the Federal Constitution, the two possible individual excep- 
tions to the general rule would seem to be Washington and Marshall. But for the 
respect in which Washington was held, and the general recognition of his great 
attributes of character, it is very questionable whether the Constitution of 1788 
would have been adopted, or could have been set in successful operation. But 
for the solid judicial renderings of Marshall, stretching through a long period of 
years, our system of constitutional law would hardly have assumed consistency 
and shape. Yet, on the other hand, the American community made both Wash- 
ington and Marshall possible. They were the natural outcome of their environ- 
ment. The producing power and the thing produced had to be in harmony, and 
act and react on each other. While the United States that now is would almost 
certainly have been something quite other but for the presence and influence of 
Washington and Marshall as factors in the solution of the problem, Washington 
and Marshall would have failed to produce their results had they not been in 
complete and happy accord with the community and conditions in which they 
lived and worked. As to the others named, there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the work done and the influence exerted by them would hare been done or 
exerted by others had they not come forward. 
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of the mere existence of which they were at most hut vaguely con- 
scious. The drama was drawing insensibly to a crisis ; the forces were 
arraying themselves in opposing ranks on the lines forecast by Madison 
in 1788. With much confidence I assert, in its fundamentals there 
was no right or wrong about it ; it was an inevitable, irrepressible con- 
flict, — the question of sovereignty was to be decided, and either side 
could offer good ground, historical and legal, for any attitude taken in 
regard to it. That shield did actually have a silver as well as a golden 
side. 

Historically speaking, from the close of our second War of Inde- 
pendence, — commonly known as that of 1812, — the ebb and flow of 
the great currents of influence had set in new and definite channels. 
Gradually they assumed irresistible force therein. Side by side two 
civilizations — a Chang and Eng — were developing. North of the 
Potomac and the Ohio a community was taking shape the whole ten- 
dency of which was national. Very fluid in its elements, commercial 
and manufacturing in its diversified industries, it was largely composed 
of Europeans or their descendants', who, knowing little of States, cared 
nothing for State Sovereignty, which, indeed, like the Unknown God 
to the Greeks, was to them foolishness. This vast discordant migra- 
tion the railroad, the common school and the newspaper were rapidly 
merging, coalescing and fusing into a harmonious whole. Naturally it 
found a mouthpiece ; and that mouthpiece preached Union. It was 
not exactly a consistent utterance; for, less than a score of years 
before, the same voice had been loud and emphatic in behalf of State 
Sovereignty. 1 

1 In a speech on the Conscription Bill, made in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, December 9, 1814, Mr. Webster, then in Congress from New 
Hampshire, thus expressed himself: — 

"In my opinion [the law under consideration for compulsory army and mili- 
tary service] ought not to be carried into effect. The operation of measures thus 
unconstitutional and illegal ought to be prevented, by a resort to other measures 
which are both constitutional and legal. It will be the solemn duty of the State 
Governments to protect their own authority over their own Militia, and to interpose 
between their citizens and arbitrary power. These are among the objects for 
which the State Governments exist; and their highest obligations bind them to the 
preservation of their own rights and the liberties of their people. I express these 
sentiments here, Sir, because I shall express them to my constituents. Both they 
and myself live under a Constitution which teaches us, that ' the doctrine of non- 
resistance against arbitrary power and oppression, is absurd, slavish, and destruc- 
tive of the good and happiness of mankind.' With the same earnestness with 
which I now exhort you to forbear from these measures, I shall exhort them to 
exercise their unquestionable right of providing for the security of their own 
liberties." Van Tyne, The Letters of Daniel Webster, p. 67. 

This speech, delivered in the National House of Representatives, during the 
very gloomiest period of the War of 1812-1814, four months after the battle of 
Bladensburg and the capture of Washington, and one month before the defeat 
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So much for Chang, north of the Potomac and the Ohio; hut with 
Eng, south of those streams, it was altogether otherwise. Under the 
influence of climate, soil, and a system of forced African labor the 
Southern States irresistibly reverted to the patriarchal conditions, 
becoming more and more agricultural; and, as is always the case with 
agricultural races and patriarchal communities, they clung ever more 
closely to their traditions and local institutions. Then it was that 
Calhoun, the most rigid of logicians, in obedience to an irresistible 
influence of the presence and power of which he was unconscious, — 
Calhoun, the unionist of the War of 1812 and protectionist of 1816, 
turned to the Constitution ; he began that " more diligent and careful 
scrutiny into its provisions, in order to ascertain fully the nature and 
character of our political system." Needless to say, he there found 
what he was in search of. 1 But a similar scrutiny was at the same 

of the British at New Orleans, has only recently been published. In language 
slightly varied it was a repetition of the words of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, 
addressed to the Legislature of Connecticut, at the opening of its special session, 
February 23, 1809 : " Whenever our national legislature is led to overleap the 
prescribed bounds of their constitutional powers, on the State legislatures, in great 
emergencies, devolves the arduous task — it is their right — it becomes their 
duty, to interpose their protecting shield between the right and liberty of the 
people, and the assumed power of the General Government." Again, Mr. Web- 
ster did but voice, in the extract above quoted, the full spirit of the famous 
Hartford Convention, which began its sessions six days after the delivery of the 
speech. The following was among the resolutions there passed, following closely, 
in time of active foreign war, Madison's own language in drafting the Virginia 
Resolutions of 1798 : " The mode and the energy of the opposition should always 
conform to the nature of the violation, the intention of its authors, the extent of 
the injury inflicted, the determination manifested to persist in it, and the danger 
of delay. But in cases of deliberate, dangerous, and palpable infractions of the 
Constitution, affecting the sovereignty of a State and liberties of the people, 
it is not only the right but the duty of such a State to interpose its authority for 
their protection in the manner best calculated to secure that end. When emer- 
gencies occur which are either beyond the reach of the judicial tribunals, or too 
pressing to admit of the delay incident to their forms, States which have no com- 
mon umpire must be their own judges, and execute their own decisions." 

Mr. Webster, in his reply to Hayne, said : " I do not hold that the Hartford 
Convention was pardonable, even to the extent of the gentleman's admission, if 
its objects were really such as have been imputed to it." It is somewhat curious 
to consider what would have been the attitude of the Massachusetts Senator, if, 
after uttering these words, the Senator from South Carolina had been able to 
confront him with his speech of fifteen years previous in the other hall of the 
Capitol, But 

" Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times." 

1 " Just at what time Calhoun changed from a protectionist to a free trader, 
from a liberal to a conservative, from a liberal constructionist to a strict construc- 
tionist, from a progressionist to an obstructionist, has been difficult to determine. 
One thing is clear ; his change followed that of the majority of the people of the 
State ; and whatever pressure there was, was exerted by the State on him, and 
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time going on in New England. As a result of the two scrutinies, 
Chang and Eng both changed sides. Before, Chang's side of the 
shield was gold, while that of Eng was silver ; now, Chang saw quite 
clearly that it was silver after all, while Eng recognized it as burnished 
gold of the purest stamp. Both were honest, and both fully con- 
vinced. Both also were right; the simple truth — the truth of holy 
writ — being that no man can serve two masters, and two masters 
the fundamental law prescribed. The inevitable ensued. 

But what was the inevitable ? That again, as I read the story of 
our development, was purely a matter of circumstance and time. 
Eate — the Greek necessity — intervened in those lists and decided 
the issue of battle. To my mind, the record is from its commence- 
ment absolutely clear on one point, — and that, the vital point. 
After the 25th of July, 1788, when the last of the nine States neces- 
sary to the adoption of the Federal Constitution acted favorably 
thereon, the withdrawal of a State, or States, from the Union, all the- 
ories to the contrary notwithstanding, became practically an issue of 
might. Into the abstract question of right I will not enter, — least of 
all, here and now. But, conceding everything that may be asked on 
the point of abstract right, — looking only on imperfect and illogical 
man as he is, and as he acts in this world's occasions and exigencies, 
— I adhere on this point to my own belief. In 1790 Rhode Island 
was spared from being " coerced " into the Union only by a voluntary, 
though very reluctant, acceptance of it; and from that day to 1861 
any attempted withdrawal from the Union would, after long argument 
over the question of right, have ultimately resolved itself into an issue 
of might. 

Here again the elements of the Greek drama once more confront 
us — the Fates, necessity. What at different epochs would have been 
the probable outcome of any attempt at withdrawal? That ever, at 

not by him on the State." A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina. 
David Franklin Houston, Harvard Historical Studies, pp. 60, 82. 

When time was ripe, however, and he had directed that "more diligent and 
careful scrutiny " into the provisions of the Constitution necessary " in order to 
ascertain fully the nature and character of our political system," he found him- 
self compelled to a dispensation, — a dispensation new to him, to the country 
very old. He thus formulated it : " The great and leading principle is, that the 
general government emanated from the people of the several States, forming dis- 
tinct political communities, and acting in their separate and sovereign capacity, 
and not from all of the people forming one aggregate political community; that 
the Constitution of the United States is, in fact, a compact, to which each State 
is a party, in the character already described; and that the several States, or par- 
ties, have a right to judge of its infractions ; and in case of a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of power not delegated, they have the right, in the last re- 
sort (to use the language of the Virginia Resolutions) ' to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.' " Ibid. 

15 
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any period of our history since 1790, a single State — no matter how 
sovereign, even Virginia — could alone have made good, peaceably or 
otherwise, a withdrawal in face of her unitedly disapproving sister 
States, I do not believe. Naturally, or as a result of force applied, 
the attempt would have resulted in ignominious failure. But how 
would it have been at any given time with a combination of States, 
acting in sympathy, —a combination proportionately as considerable 
when measured with the whole as was the Confederacy in 1861 ? I 
hold that, here again, it was merely a question of time, and that such 
a withdrawal as then took place would never have failed of success at 
any anterior period in our national history. It was steam and elec- 
tricity which then settled the issue of sovereignty; not argument, 
not military skill, not wealth, courage, or endurance ; not even men in 
arms. Before 1861 steam and electricity, neither on land nor water, 
had been rendered so subservient to man as to make him equal to the 
prodigious, the unprecedented, task then undertaken, and finally accom- 
plished. In that case, might in the end made right; but the end was 
in no degree a foregone conclusion. 

In my own family records I find a curious bit of contemporary 
evidence of this, and of the line of thought and reasoning then re- 
sulting therefrom. Following the foresight of Madison, J. Q. Adams, 
noting the set of the currents in 1820, became instinctively persuaded 
that the North and the South would be swept into collision by the 
forces of inherent development. Again and again did he put this 
belief of his on record. 1 Contemplating such an eventuality, he, in 
1839, thus expressed himself in a public utterance, in words which I 
have of late more than once seen quoted in support of the abstract 
constitutional right of secession. Speaking in New York on what was 
called the jubilee of the Constitution, or the fiftieth anniversary of its 
adoption, he said : " If the day should ever come (may Heaven avert 
it!) when the affections of the people of these States shall be alienated 
from each other, when the fraternal spirit shall give way to cold 
indifference, or collisions of interest shall fester into hatred, the bands 
of political association will not long hold together parties no longer 
attracted by the magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympa- 
thies; and far better will it be for the people of the disunited States 
to part in friendship from each other than to be held together by 
constraint. Then will be the time for reverting to the precedents 
which occurred at the formation and adoption of the Constitution, to 
form again a more perfect union by dissolving that which could no 

1 See the paper entitled " John Quincy Adams and Martial Law," Proceedings, 
Second Series, vol. xv. pp. 436-478. Separately printed as " John Quincy 
Adams, His Connection with the Monroe Doctrine (1823) and with Emanci- 
pation under Martial Law (1819-1842)," by Worthington Chauncey Ford and 
Charles Francis Adams. 
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longer bind, and to leave the separated parts to be reunited by the law 
of political gravitation to the centre." x 

In other words, forecasting strife, and measuring the coercive force 
available at a time when steam on land and water was in its stages of 
earlier development, J. Q. Adams regarded the attempt at an assertion 
of national sovereignty as so futile that, though he most potently and" 
powerfully believed in that sovereignty, he looked upon its exercise as 
quixotic, and, consequently, not to be justified. A dissolution of the 
Union, at least temporarily, he believed to be inevitable. So strongly 
was he convinced of the power of the disintegrating influence as con- 
trasted with the cohesive force, that the late Robert C. Winthrop, then 
a young man of twenty-seven, writing in 1836, described him as saying, 
in the course of dinner-table talk, that " he despaired of the Union, 
believing we are destined soon to overrun not merely Texas, but 
Mexico, and that the inevitable result will be a break-up into two, 
three, four, or more confederacies." "Inevitable"! The unexpected 
alone is inevitable. These two utterances were, the one in 1836, the 
other in 1839. In 1839 there were not five hundred miles of con- 
structed railroad in the United States ; steam had not been applied to 
naval construction; electricity was a toy. So far as he could look 
into the future, Mr. Adams was right ; only — the unexpected was to 
occur! It did occur; and it settled the question. In 1788 the pre- 
ponderance of popular feeling and affection was wholly in the scale of 
State Sovereignty as opposed to Nationality ; in 1800 the Union was, 
in all probability, saved by being taken from the hands of its friends, 
and, so to speak, put out to nurse with its enemies, who from that 
time were converted to unity ; in 1815 the final war of independence 
gave a great impetus to Nationality, and the scales hung even ; in 1831 
the irrepressible conflict began to assert itself, and now they inclined 
slightly but distinctly to Nationality, the younger of the two sover- 
eigns asserting a supremacy; between 1831 and 1861 science threw 
steam and electricity into his scale, and, in 1865, they made the 
other kick the beam. But, when all is said, merely a fresh illustra- 
tion had been furnished of the truth of that scriptural adage in regard 
to a divided service. 

Such are the conclusions reached from a renewed and somewhat 
careful review of a record frequently scanned by others. They found 
in it the outcome of great orations, labored arguments, and the teach- 
ing of individuals. I cannot so see it. It is, as I read it, one long 
majestic Greek tragedy. 

" Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont," — 

i J. Q. Adams, Jubilee of the Constitution (April 30, 1839), p. 69. 
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so that great drama swept on to its inevitable catastrophe, — Fate 
and Necessity ever the refrain of its chorus, — until, at the end, the 
resounding clash of arms. 

The President said that, at the June meeting, the work of 
preparing a memoir of the late George B. Chase, one of our 
Resident Members recently deceased, had been assigned to 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain. Owing to domestic affliction and 
the precarious condition of his health, Mr. Chamberlain at a 
later day asked to be excused from the undertaking. The 
President stated that thereupon he had himself assumed the 
pi-eparation of the memoir, and, in so doing, had applied to 
Mr. Chase's son, Mr. Stephen Chase, for assistance. Mr. 
Stephen Chase had complied with this request in a most 
gratifying spirit, and had himself prepared a memoir. Upon 
examination this memoir appeared to the President and the 
editor so admirable in every respect, and it so fully answered 
every purpose, that it could hardly be improved upon. He, 
therefore, now presented the memoir to the Society as it had 
come from Mr. Chase, and requested that it might be published 
in the Proceedings. 

There was much informal conversation during the meeting 
in which Messrs. William R. Thayer, James F. Rhodes, 
Andrew McF. Davis, Edmund F. Slafter, Moeton Dex- 
ter, Henry W. Haynes, James F. Hunnewell, Franklin 
B. Sanborn, Edward E. Hale, Charles P. Bowditch, and 
the President took part. 
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George Bigelow Chase was a descendant of Aquila Chase, 
one of the original settlers or grantees of Hampton. Rev. 
Stephen Chase, great-grandson of Aquila Chase, was the 
first of the family to enter Harvard College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1728. In 1731 he was ordained at what is now 
Lynnfield. In 1750 he was re-settled over the Parish at 
Newcastle, which he held until his death in 1778. There 
is a tradition in the family that this event was hastened by 
the course the Revolutionary War was taking, and by the un- 
popularity attaching to any one of strong Tory sympathies, 
no matter how high his standing as a scholar and a theo- 
logian. His wife was a daughter of Col. Joshua Wingate, 
of Hampton, who, as Captain Wingate, commanded a company 
at the siege of Louisburg. 

Stephen Chase, his son, second of that name, graduated at 
Harvard in 1764. He became a merchant, and in 1778 re- 
moved from Newcastle to Portsmouth. He was one of the 
founders of the Portsmouth Athenaeum. A copy of the con- 
stitution, dated February 10, 1785, and headed " Rules for the 
establishment of a circulating library in Portsmouth," is in 
the possession of his descendants. He died in 1805. 

His son, Theodore Chase, born in 1786, was fitted for Har- 
vard College at Exeter Academy, under Dr. Abbot, from 
1796 to 1800. He did not enter Harvard, however, as the 
condition of his father's health necessitated his return to 
Portsmouth He became a large ship-owner, and in 1831 
removed to Boston, where he died in 1859. He married 
Clarissa Andrews Bigelow, daughter of Tyler Bigelow, of 
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Watertown. Their first-born was the late Theodore Chase, 
so well known to all lovers of music in this city. Their second 
son was George Bigelow Chase, born on the first of October, 
1835, in his father's house on Beacon Street, opposite Boston 
Common. 

His education began in Roxbury, at a school kept by a Mr. 
Weisse, whose wife was an old friend of Mrs. Chase. There 
he boarded, returning home every Saturday for the Sunday. 
After a year under Mr. Weisse, he entered Chauncy Hall 
School, then of high repute in the community, under the 
headmastership of Gideon F. Thayer. 

From there he went to the Latin School, where he remained 
from 1848 through 1851. Two mementos of those days re- 
main among his books, — "A Tour of Duty in California," by 
Lieut. Joseph Warren Revere, U. S. N., and an account of the 
expedition sent by our government in 1847-48 to the Dead 
Sea. Both were Lawrence prizes, awarded by Mr. Dixwell for 
translations from the Latin. 

He did not go directly to Harvard from the Latin School, 
however ; for, desiring to enter as Sophomore, he spent the 
school year of 1853 in completing his . preparations under 
Joseph H. Choate, going out to Cambridge for two hours 
every day. He passed the Freshman examinations on July 
18, receiving conditions in Latin and Greek Grammar, but 
handing in the best paper of all in Latin and Greek composi- 
tion, Professor Lane referring to the latter as " a most elabor- 
ate performance." Four days later he passed the Sophomore 
examinations, wiping out the conditions just received, but 
declining to attempt the examination in chemistry until the 
autumn. An entry in his journal reads : " As Dr. Minot has 
been at Cooke to make him raise the standard in chemistry, I 
feel that there is no hope of success in that line." 

With excellent health and spirits, and a strong social in- 
stinct, he devoted the next three years to the general life of 
the college rather than to study. Nevertheless, he by no 
means neglected his courses. On his graduation in 1856, 
he delivered a Commencement part on the British Rule in 
India. Among his classmates were the late James B. Green- 
ough, Carleton Hunt, and his more intimate friends, Charles 
Francis Adams, Arthur Eckley, Edward Jeffries, and Francis 
B. Rice. 
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On leaving college, he enjoyed a few weeks' vacation at 
Newport, and then entered his father's office at 13 Kilby 
Street, —a building which was afterward to mark the limit, 
in that direction, of the great fire of 1872. The industry, 
activity, and thoroughness which always distinguished Mr. 
Chase were now to be put to the test. He was not yet 
twenty-one ; his father's health had begun to fail ; the family 
property had shrunk ; the shipping business, in which his 
father and grandfather had built up a comfortable fortune, 
was now in a state of transition from sail to steam, and great 
concentrations were taking place ; moreover, the panic of 
1857 was close at hand. But he soon made himself familiar 
with the general scope of the business, and then, by a com- 
prehensive study of its conditions, and by close application to 
the details of building, repairing, refitting, loading, etc., 
strove unremittingly to keep the ships up to a high state of 
efficiency, and to obtain from a declining industry a reason- 
able profit. The habits he then acquired of closely supervis- 
ing and vigorously pushing any work done for him lasted him 
through life. 

In 1859 Mr. Theodore Chase died, and the responsibility of 
the estate and care of the widow devolved upon the son, then 
not twenty-four 3'ears old. A rather hostile array of circum- 
stances for a young man to confront at the threshold of his 
career ; for the business outlook was all the time growing 
worse, and became, when the Civil War broke out, positively 
alarming. There was but one course to pursue, — -to dispose 
of his ships as favorable occasions should occur. It is probable 
that he enjoyed greater opportunities for so doing in the pos- 
session of a large number of friends and acquaintances in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, — cities in which he spent 
a good part of each year in obtaining cargoes, and in supervis- 
ing the loading and unloading and the refitting of his ships. 
At the same time his labors were lightened, though in a most 
unfortunate manner, by the loss of two vessels, — one soon 
after leaving Boston, the other in foreign waters. 

It was some years, however, before Mr. Chase was able to 
close out his interests in the shipping business. Four of them 
remained in commission all through the war, and even after- 
wards. It was not until 1869 that the " Astraea," the last of 
them, disappeared from his ledgers. Considering that the 
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751,000 tons of American shipping sold abroad from 1861 to 
1865 were sold at bankrupt prices, he was fortunate enough in 
being able to hold out until this period of extreme depression 
was over, and there came the temporary rally of 1866-70. 

Meanwhile, in company with many other men of business, 
Mr. Chase had recognized that opportunities for the building 
up of fortunes in the field of railroad development still ex- 
isted in spite of the war. And so, in 1861-62, he made 
further purchases of the securities of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore Railroad, in which he had invested a 
little as early as 1859. Henceforward his business activity 
was to be confined almost entirely to railroad interests. 

From 1864 to 1867 a wasting illness cut him off from much 
of the social intercourse in which he had always taken great 
pleasure, and obliged him to reserve what little strength he 
had for the exigencies of business. His once robust health, 
impaired by the constant overwork of the last four years, could 
not withstand the severe and long-continued course of dieting 
which had been prescribed for him after a slight indisposition 
in the spring of 1864. This regimen was not abandoned until, 
three years later, it became evident that nothing but an abso- 
lute reversal of the treatment could prevent the patient's dying 
from simple want of nourishment. Immediately the change 
was made, Mr. Chase began to improve, and in 1868 had 
recovered a fair measure of health. But he was never a 
really strong man again, nor able to continue at work through 
the heat of the American summer. 

With returning health, Mr. Chase began to resume a more 
active business life. For some time he had been interested in 
the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, a company which had 
been reorganized in 1865 into the Rutland Railroad. In the 
summer of 1837 he was chosen unexpectedly, and without 
notice of nomination, a director in the new company, and in 
the following January was appointed transfer agent. Both of 
these positions he held until his resignation on the last day of 
1873. What at first seemed to promise an interesting, agree- 
able, and profitable career turned out, on the contrary, to lead 
to the most trying and difficult position of his life. At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the road in January, 
1871, he was commissioned to draw up a financial statement 
which should answer the sort of questions that were constantly 
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being asked at the Transfer Office. Six weeks later this state- 
ment appeared in pamphlet form, signed by the president, — 
ex-Governor Page of Vermont, — by Mr. Chase, and by the 
other directors. It contained nothing that had not been made 
known by the president at the annual meeting just held, and 
it was based upon all the information that Mr. Chase's most 
earnest efforts could obtain. But no sooner had the president 
gone to Europe, six months later, and Mr. Chase been elected 
president fro tern-pore, than he discovered the existence of a 
large amount of paper outstanding against the company, bring- 
ing the excess of liabilities over assets up to nearly a million 
of dollars ; and this on a road but two hundred and sixty-one 
miles long. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon Mr. Chase's consternation 
on learning that the full extent of the road's indebtedness had 
been kept from him, and that his pamphlet was, in conse- 
quence, both incomplete and misleading. It is sufficient now 
to say that he met the responsibility, which fell almost wholly 
upon himself, with an energy and a determination that many 
a more robust man might have envied. He protected the 
company's credit by personally indorsing almost all notes that 
matured during the tight-money period of November and 
December, 1871, and his guidance put the management in a 
position to restore the value of all the securities except the 
common stock. Subsequently, in 1879, he published a review 
of the whole case in a pamphlet entitled " A Letter to the 
Directors of the Rutland Railroad Company." The facts 
therein set forth could not greatly have surprised any of its 
readers who had been conversant with the history of Vermont 
railroad financiering of twenty and thirty years before. 

Although these troubles, as long as they lasted, absorbed 
nearly all Mr. Chase's time and attention, nevertheless the 
Rutland Railroad was not the only one in which he was inter- 
ested. His life-long friend, Robert Treat Paine, has described 
to the writer the manner of their first investment in Western 
railroads. Directly after the war, when the Burlington and 
Missouri Railroad in Nebraska was projected, and received a 
grant from the government of three million acres, Mr. Paine 
went out from Burlington with Charles E. Perkins, afterward 
President of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
system, and a party of railroad men on a tour of investigation 
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of these lands. " The impression among all these gentlemen 
(excepting one, and which one it was I cannot remember) was 
that this territory in Nebraska was a part of the great Ameri- 
can desert, as hard as the pavement of a street, — barren, not 
worth accepting as a gift. One of the party suggested that 
it was at least worth while to explore and make sure before 
rejection was decided on." This was done. In the following 
year, when Mr. Paine was in the West again, he learned that, 
on further examination, the Nebraska lands proved to be of 
immense value. So, on the strength of this, and caught by 
Mr. Paine's enthusiasm, Mr. Chase joined with him in a sub- 
stantial subscription to the company's blocks, when the sub- 
scription to the Burlington and Missouri Railroad in Nebraska 
opened. For some days, on being allotted the full amount 
of their subscription, they were simply aghast, as they had 
expected it would be materially cut down. But the bonds 
afterwards sold for more than enough to pay the whole cost 
of the blocks, and the stock, thus cleared of cost, rose rapidly 
in value. " The transaction was very lucrative for young 
men in the early years of business life," and was one that in 
after life both men referred to from time to time with keen 
satisfaction. 

Those were the palmy days of Western railroad develop- 
ment. The States of the Central West were now rapidly 
increasing in wealth and influence, and the extension of their 
railroads soon became one of the most important features of our 
national life. The days of over-construction, crop-failures, and 
cut-throat competition were as yet unforeseen ; or, if predicted 
by the more sagacious, were left out of consideration until 
they should come up out of the distant future. 

That all Mr. Chase's investments should have turned out 
as well as the Burlington and Missouri would have been too 
much to expect. He had his hopes and disappointments, his 
gains and losses, as all investors must have. But his capacity 
for taking infinite pains, which, though not really genius, is 
certainly akin to it, enabled Mm to obtain a very thorough 
knowledge of the properties in which he was concerned, while 
a tenacious disposition and the consciousness of the intrinsic 
value of his investments supported him when conditions be- 
came adverse. The railroad system in which he was most 
interested, and to which he had devoted the most careful 
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study and consideration, suffered heavily from the fall of rates 
which began after the enactment of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law in 1888, and fell to a very low ebb during the financial 
disturbances of the next eight years. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinual improvements made in its physical condition by a con- 
servative management, and the steady growth in prosperity of 
the region through which it ran, enabled it subsequently to 
fulfil all that was expected of it. The results justified Mr. 
Chase's confidence and vindicated his judgment. 

Although mainly occupied with the cares of his railroad 
investments, he yet found time to follow to a certain extent 
the development of cotton manufacturing in Massachusetts. 
As early as 1862 he was elected a director in the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, a position which he held for thirty- 
two years, while from 1888 to 1892 he was President of the 
company. During his connection with the Merrimack, im- 
mense strides were made in the producing powers of our 
cotton factories, and in these mills, as in others, radical changes 
were made to keep them abreast of the times. When Mr. 
Charles H. Dalton became treasurer in 1876, he at once began 
to remove the somewhat antiquated machinery with which 
the mill had been losing ground for some little time, and to 
replace it with machinery of the newest and most approved 
type. He also built a new dye-house. In short, the manage- 
ment equipped the mill with what was practically a new plant, 
at a cost of over a million dollars. It was an undertaking 
which Mr. Chase, always a firm adherent of the policy of 
maintaining a mill, a railroad, or any other industry in a high 
state of efficiency, heartily supported, and it was abundantly 
justified in its results. 

What was said of the late John Amory Lowell, in the 
memoir read before this Society five years ago, that " no man 
ever had a greater fondness for figures," could with almost 
equal truth be said of Mr. Chase. He neither made nor held 
an investment without careful study and continual and exhaust- 
ive analyses of all figures obtainable concerning it. He thus 
earned something of the reputation that an expert accountant 
possesses, and soon found opportunities to devote his talent to 
the service of others. He was Treasurer of the Somerset Club 
from 1861 to 1863, and of the Union Club from 1868 to 1870. 
In the autumn of 1871 he was appointed by Harvard College 
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to the Committee on the Treasurer's accounts, and was re- 
appointed every year up to 1894. During this period he spent 
much time in examining the College accounts, often auditing 
them, and sometimes rendering written reports. And, as was 
said at the June meeting of this Society, he served repeatedly 
on the Committee to examine the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the Society, often as chairman. 

How far his devotion to figures was a natural and how far 
an acquired taste — the result of industry and thoroughness — • 
it is impossible to estimate. But that he possessed other 
tastes, inbred, of a high order and of great variety, his life 
affords ample evidence. Strongest of all was his love for 
everything that pertained to American history. His knowl- 
edge of our past, particularly of the Colonial period, and his 
familiarity with the memoirs, diaries, and biographies of those 
days, were unusual in one so engrossed in business. His strong 
attachment to this Society, to which he was elected in 1876, 
his constant attendance at its meetings, and his contributions 
to its proceedings, all indicate the natural bent of his mind. 

Akin to this interest was his fondness for genealogical pur- 
suits. This showed itself as early as 1861, when he submitted 
some old family papers handed down from Aquila Chase, the 
first of the name in this country, to the late Mr. H. G. Somerby, 
with instructions to search the parish records of the English 
counties for earlier traces of the family. The results were 
embodied by Mr. Chase in a short memoir, which appeared in 
the " Heraldic Journal," for October, 1868, and was subse- 
quently brought out in pamphlet form. In the following 
spring Mr. Chase was elected a member of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. 

A few years later, when in better health, and comparatively 
free from the restraints of business, he prepared, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Somerby, an historical and genealogical 
memoir of the Lowndes family, formerly one of the leading 
families of the South. In the career of Rawlins Lowndes, 
President of the State of South Carolina from 1778 to 1779, 
and afterward a member of the Legislature, where he vigor- 
ously opposed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
in the brilliant record in Congress of his youngest son, William 
Lowndes, from 1811 to 1822, Mr. Chase found themes more 
worthy of his literary and historical ability. Upon this work, 
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which appeared in the " Historical and Genealogical Register" 
for April, 1876, he always looked back with a certain measure 
of pride and satisfaction, as a thoroughly congenial work 
well done. Yet the memoir of his uncle, the late Chief Jus- 
tice Bigelow, which he contributed to the Proceedings of this 
Society in 1890, is sometimes said to be his best, as being 
entirely a memoir, and as exhibiting equal biographical skill. 
His last pursuit in the genealogical field was the establish- 
ment, the year before he died, of his claims and those of his 
son to membership in the Society of Colonial Wars. 

His love of reading, however, was not confined to history 
and biography. He had a fine appreciation of the best works 
of fiction, and possessed that vein of sensibility which readily 
responds to the things that appeal to a man's imagination. 
He derived much enjoyment from the more notable works of 
travel and exploration that came out in the last sixty years, 
and took profound interest in the successive attempts to reach 
the North Pole. That he should have been well read in the 
literature of our Civil War is not surprising, but that one so 
overworked during the greater part of his life should have 
followed closely not only the fortunes, but also the political 
results, of the foreign wars of his day, is quite unusual. His 
literary merits and his knowledge of books were such as to 
obtain recognition in a manner most gratifying to a Bostonian, 
in his appointment, in 1877, to the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library, on which he served for eight years. He had 
previously been a member of the Examining Committee of the 
Library, and, in 1870, he had drawn up the Committee's 
report. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Chase's inability to stand 
the effects of American summer weather. Partly on this 
account, and partly for the sake of entire change of air and 
environment, he spent the hot months of every year from 1870 
to 1881 in the British Islands and in Switzerland. He had 
made, on his first visit to England in 1866, one of the most 
enduring and intimate friendships of his whole life, and one 
through which he came in touch with much that is best and 
noblest in English life. Returning there, summer after sum- 
mer, he made the most of the excellent opportunities at his 
disposal of obtaining an insight into English opinions, con- 
ditions, and politics, and developed in consequence a true 
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appreciation of the mother country, a strong affection for her, 
and, above all, a deep and abiding conviction of the inesti- 
mable importance to civilization of the mutual sympathy and 
understanding of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

From 1892 to the summer of 1896 Mr. Chase lived in 
Europe, spending the winters at San Remo, on the Italian 
Riviera, and his summers in the Italian Alps. These years 
would hardly be worthy of note, were it not for the fact that, 
while at San Remo, his native disposition to take part in the 
life about him, and his sense of the importance to a community 
of a convenient supply of good literature, led him to start and 
carry out a movement for the establishment of a circulating 
library for the benefit of the Anglo-American colony. With 
his knowledge of books and his experience of library work, it 
was no task, but a most congenial occupation, when once a 
fund had been raised, to spend a month in London in choosing 
the books, and, on his return, to put the library in operation. 
He continued his management of it until his departure for 
America. And even after he had taken up his residence in 
Dedham, it was his custom to send an annual contribution of 
two of the most representative American works of each year, 
suitable to the library's wants. 

The society of his friends, and the observation of foreign 
life, were not his only interests when in Europe. His admi- 
ration for natural scenery carried him continually to Switzer- 
land, where, with one or two companions, he would wander 
from place to place, keeping as much as possible off the beaten 
track. His instinctive love of pictures led him repeatedly 
through the famous galleries, where, so great would be his 
interest, he could never realize the fatigue of picture-gazing 
until he attempted to walk back to the hotel. 

Although but little interested in philanthropy, he bought 
his grandfather's house in Portsmouth in 1879, and gave it, 
with a substantial endowment, to a home for children in the 
town, on condition that it should be called the Chase Home 
for Children. 

Mr. Chase's parents were Unitarians of the old school. He 
grew up under Dr. Lothrop, and remained a member of the 
Brattle Square Church congregation until its dissolution. 
Then, as Unitarianism became more radical, — passing, as a 
prominent Congregationalist has said, from the spiritual liber- 
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alism of Channing into a transcendental theism, — it entirely 
lost its hold upon him. So, having no church of his own to 
go to, he occasionally went to Emmanuel, of which the late Dr. 
Vinton was rector. It ended by his becoming, later in life, a 
regular member of the Episcopal Church, and at the time of 
his death, he was junior warden of St. Paul's Church, Dedham. 
When freed from business cares and duties, he began to take 
great interest in ecclesiastical questions, both here and in 
England ; but he had been a man of pronounced religious con- 
victions from his youth. 

On January 10, 1860, Mr. Chase was married in New York 
to Anne, daughter of Major Rawlins Lowndes, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Chase's life, on the whole, had been a hard one ; he had 
passed through several periods, more or less prolonged, of great 
strain ; and he had suffered three years of serious illness. Yet 
there seemed to be no reason, in the autumn of 1901, why Mr. 
Chase should not attain the allotted age of man, and more. 
He took very good care of himself. He had made a journey 
to Quebec, the Saguenay, and Montreal in July, and had 
visited the Buffalo Exposition in August. Nevertheless, soon 
after the New Year came in, he began, without any immediate 
cause, to lose strength. As winter wore away, and the warm 
weather came on, he sank lower and lower, with fitful recov- 
eries, until at last, on the morning of the second of June, 1902, 
he peacefully and painlessly passed away. 



